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PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Friends at Yuletide 


oe among your friends there is one who has good- 
naturedly scoffed at your interest in that thing called 
Art. If so, it would be a friendly means of revenge if you 
would expose him this coming year to the full virulence of 
' the art appreciation germ, say by giving him, for Christmas, 
the next twenty issues of THE Art Dicest. The chances are 
that before the year is out the two of you will be visiting the 
| exhibitions together. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, you have another friend keenly 
| interested in art but who has just “not got around” to sub- 
scribing. In his case, what would provide, at such little cost, 
a more personal and distinctive gift than the Dicest? I am 
| sure your friend will be pleased with your thoughtfulness. 
In either or both cases an attractive card will be mailed 
at the right time to accompany your gift. The special blank 
enclosed in this issue will aid you in making some of your 
' Christmas shopping easy. 


Mr. Dali Goes to Town 


A’ THE NEWSPAPERS continue to drain our nervous systems 
of the energy necessary to everyday, normal living, it is 
| peculiarly apt that the Museum of Modern Art should again 
bring surrealism into the spotlight on the New York art 
' stage—this time with a beautifully presented, carefully oe 
| ized exhibition of Salvador Dali and Joan Miro. 

Dali, with his technical brilliance and amazingly fertile 

imagination, does the expected and steals the show. Miro, 
_ whose Dog Barking at the Moon remains his masterpiece and 
' whose tapestries (see page 5) are among the finest of modern 
_ decorative art work, just doesn’t quite fit into the layman’s 
conception of surrealism as popularized by its acknowledged 
| leader. His is the lighter motif, more decorative in the mod- 
'ern mode, and yet, withal, startling enough in his uniquely 
| patterned symbols. 
Dali, on the other hand, is 20,000 volts of uninhibited 
' imagery. His is a diseased, sadistic, nihilistic art expression, 
_ but undeniably it has the hypnotic gift of exciting even those 
_ who are surfeited with the acres and acres of canvases done 
_ with the sole idea of mutilating virginal linen. The value of 
_ the Dali paintings is largely subject; aesthetically, they are 
| clever, hand-painted photographs, realistic miniatures, as it 
| were, done to easel scale. With the same technique, but with 
| commonplace subject matter, Dali would perhaps be on 
| W.P.A. 
| However, the most voluble of Dali’s detractors must credit 
| him with these two virtues: a Dali painting is never boring; 
| a Dali painting is never empty of thought. 

Dali’s is a voice of his time. When times change and hu- 
| mans return to sanity, the vogue for his exquisitely painted 
' and temptingly titled nightmares will change with them. 
"While we wait, there can be little harm in escaping for a 
| while from the strain of world-wide hysteria by shedding 
| our worries in the presence of Dali’s incongruous juxtapo- 
‘sitions of familiar objects. This past year there has been a 
_taft of talking horse stories going the rounds. Personally, 
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Pll take Dali’s version. He let his horse talk over the phone. 
That is Dali’s secret. Who else would think of a horse and 
a telephone in the same thought? 

The question is often asked “Is Dali crazy?” In traditional 
Yankee style the answer can come in the form of another 
question, “Did you ever watch a squirrel in the fall hoarding 
the nuts against the lean winter’s famine?” 


Through Jaundiced Eyes 


HERE is more of the joy of living in one canvas in the 

Renoir Centennial than in a score of paintings in the 
Whitney Museum’s show by American artists “Under Forty.” 
I was about to say “young American artists,” but you can 
hardly accuse a man of 40 of being young. These Whitney 
artists have reached the maturity of their powers, and the 
fact that so much of their work is gloomy and dull cannot 
be laid in the lap of youth’s traditional tendency to take 
itself too seriously. 

Why is it then that so many American artists sing in 
mournful numbers? Why is so much of our color monoto- 
nously sombre? Why so much of our subject matter ugly to 
the point of boredom? It may be that the lives of these 
artists were wedged between two world wars and a decade of 
depression, but I sometimes wonder. 


Which brings me to a passage from Royal Cortissoz’ review 
of the Whitney show which I wish to quote: 

“The first thing that jumps to the eye is that the ‘younger 
generation’ takes a view of life which, if not exactly jaun- 
diced, is, on the whole, set in a low key and adjusted to a 
rather prosaic sense of things. Through force of contrast 
there recurred to me the saying of Renoir: ‘I have a pre- 
dilection for painting that lends joyousness to a wall.’ There 
is little joyousness here. 

“On the contrary, there are many pictures in the dispiriting 
mood of the episode of wreckage by Karl Fortress entitled 
Lonesome and Blue, a scene of harrowfhg desolation. I was 
struck also by The Butcher of Reginald W ilson, in which an 
industrious man is scraping away at the insides of an ani- 
mal’s carcass. It is true that Mr. Wilson has august precedent 
as regards his choice of subject. In the John G. Johnson col- 
lection there is a Slaughtered Ox, long ascribed to Rem- 
brandt but now catalogued as an old copy after the master. 
Yet, somehow the modern young American fails to give his 
painting the strength and dignity of the picture at Philadel- 
phia, and in this matter he has numerous companions. They 
see too realistically and without lifting their realism, through 
execution, to a higher power, present only the duller side of 
things. 

“T have often wondered, and wonder again at this exhibi- 
tion, if what the younger generation in art most frequently 
lacks is not the saving grace of taste.” 

Thus Royal Cortissoz, for 50 years an art critic, reflects 
on the saddened “younger generation.” What he says of the 
Whitney is equally applicable to the Carnegie and any other 
large display of contemporary American art. We proudly 
call it “living art,” but in truth it has dwelt so long in 
melancholia that its shroud needs drycleaning. If this is all 
the artists can say about comparatively fortunate America, 
one wonders how dreary would be their message did they live 
in war-torn Europe as slaves of state socialism. 

During the present defense emergency the artists could do 
a neat bit of work for national morale by infusing their art 
with a little more of the charm and good taste that have 
become synonymous with French art. This could be done 
without our artists retreating to the sacred Ivory Tower or 
reverting to the candy-box-lid age of Virgins in Cheesecloth. 

It could be done by our artists leaving the blind allies and 
backyards and getting acquainted with their country. 
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ABRAHAM LEVIN. 


THE READERS COMMENT 


A “Primitive” Protests 

Sir: I am stopping my subscription. I 
refuse to pay for a book which contains 
views contrary to my own. Your magazine 
claims to be unbiased but you have printed 
material that was decidedly biased against 
my class of work to the point of insulting 
the painter of same. 

—PETER B. VAN TINE, 
Lambertville, N. J. 


Contagious 
Sir: Being nothing better than an en- 
gineer, yet I have two daughters who 
paint. That is why I have seen your mag- 
azine about the Rouse. That is why I miss 
it now that both daughters have set up 
their own establishments. I enclose five 
bucks for two years. I wish one of our 
technical periodicals were as lively and 
straight out as is your ART DIGEST. 
—BASSETT JONES, New York. 


Art as a Necessity 
Sir: Congratulations on your editorial, 
Not Like Death or Taxes. I have enjoyed 
your editorials because you are doing 
fine work in educating the public toward 
art as a part of everyday life, not as a 
luxury. If I can’t be in New York, I can 
follow the artists through your pages. 
—Mrs. JOHN W. ANDERSON, 
Williston, N. D. 


Constructive Criticism 


Sm: You are to be congratulated for 
the manner in which you have conducted 
THE Art DIGEST during the trying period 
of the past few years. Your criticism has 
been constructive, and the magazine has 
continued the tradition which your fa- 
ther established. 

—GRACE NICHOLSON, Pasadena. 


Wants “Winter” Retouched 
Sir: Although quite incapable of art 
criticism, I would like to “rush in” with a 
suggestion that someone retouch what is 
exposed of the face of Hollar’s Winter 
(page 24 of last issue). He should create 
a little Mona Lisa smile about her mouth, 
either more or less than that of the fa- 
mous lady as conscience may dictate. 
—Dr. Roya E. S. Hayes, Waterbury. 


Beauty Demanded 

Sir: People will not buy anything just 
because the producers say that it is fine 
art, or that it is the proper thing to do. 
Artists must do more than that. They 
must appeal to the sense of the beautiful. 

Six years ago I was at the annual 
exhibition of the Royal Society in London, 
and this so far exceeded anything I have 
seen in this country of contemporary paint- 
ings, that I was particularly struck with 
the number of paintings that had been 
sold. At the exhibition of contemporary 
art at the World’s Fair in New York, 
where something like 1,500 paintings were 
shown, I noted very few sales. Those 
paintings chosen by the juries for the pub- 
lic to like and purchase so far missed the 
public’s evaluation of art that this un- 
happy outcome resulted. 

Several months ago a story went the 
rounds here in Richmond at the time of 
the Chrysler Exhibition of Modern Art 
at the Virginia Museum. Some school 
children were walking through the gal- 
leries, and one remarked to another as 
they went from one gallery into another: 
“Now, this must be the work done by the 
third grade.” 

GerorcE E. BARKSDALE, Richmond. 
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To THE ACCOMPANIMENT of a chorus of 
“Ohs! Ahs! and Bahs!” the Museum of 
Modern Art last fortnight unfurled for 
New Yorkers a panoramic view of those 
two lively controversies, Messrs. Dali 
and Miro, as fantastic a pair as ever 
came out of Spain. The opening night 
audience, gilt-edged and glittering as 
are all Modern first night audiences, 
1S was part of the exhibition. 

These visitors’ reactions, often ac- 
cented by the swish of a wrist, ranged 
from “Simply too divine!’ to “Good 
gawd, they call that art?” Best remark 
of the evening heard by this reviewer 
Was made in front of Miro’s Rope and 
Persons (in which a length of rope is 
attached to the canvas): “That’s a sym- 
bolic picture. Means he’s stringing us.” 

Stringing or no stringing, the two 
feverishly imaginative Spaniards put on 
a lively show. On view through Jan. 11, 
it spans 22 years of Miro’s career, fol- 
lowing him from the _ semi realistic 
Nudes of 1917 through his protozoic, 
squirming, Kleeish period, to the calli- 
graphic humor of his 1938-39 produc- 
tions. Dali is covered from 1926 to 1941. 

The depth and breadth of Miro’s tal- 
ent is revealed in canvases, construc- 
tions, etchings, drawings and two beau- 
tifully decorative tapestries, and Dali’s 
in. drawings, jewelry, canvases and 
prints. Where Dali, superb draftsman 
and exquisite technician, records his 





<< 





—— 






one. | 8arbled version of life with matchless 
ditorial Precision, Miro scrawls his with a kind 





of pictorial shorthand. 


5-3570. ae 
Miro in his early days saw husky 
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Impression of Africa: SALVADOR DALI (1938). 
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nudes as sculptural masses patterned 
by cubistic planes. Later he looked at 
life as though through an electron 
microscope and saw not figures, but 
squirmy protozoan shapes that wriggle 
in the rhythms of primordial life. Still 
later he dissected figures, reduced their 
component parts to weird pattern-sym- 
bols, then forgot how, or refused, to 
reassemble them. The result, an ordered 
scramble, comes off with a spontaneity 
that gives no more clue to the back- 
ground work of suave orchestration of 
color, texture, tone and pattern, than 
the glib cracks of a radio comedian be- 
tray the grinding labor of his crew of 
writers. What Miro, by no means an 
aesthetic heavy-weight, lacks in body, 
he makes up in deft humor. 

Dali, blessed (or cursed) with one 
of the 20th century’s most horrendous 
sub-consciouses, has for years dredged 
up visions that make a hodge-podge of 
life, and these he paints with the in- 
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Tapestry Designed by Joan Miro (circa 1937) 


Lent by Nierendorf Gallery 


Dali and Miro Jar New York With Visions of the Subconscious 


finite meticulousness of a miniaturist. 
There is a shock to his paintings, stem- 
ming here from frenetic distortion of 
natural elements, there from stunning 
incongruities of juxtaposition. In all 
there is masterly painting—and a high- 
ly cultivated sense of showmanship. In 
using his classic technique to paint in 
swing-time, Dali is not unlike a reverse 
version of Benny Goodman, swing clari- 
netist who gives concerts with classi- 
cists. 

Dali was born in 1904 at Figueras, 
near Barcelona, and, writes James 
Thrall Soby in the Museum’s Dali mon- 
ograph, his childhood was “extraordi- 
narily violent, marked by fits of hys- 
teria and acts of rage toward his fam- 
ily and his playmates. The megalomania 
which he now considers one of his pri- 
mary creative assets was apparent in 
youth: on several occasions he flung 
himself down a stone staircase in the 
schoolyard in order to savor the fright- 
ened attention of his classmates. . . .- 
As a painter he has never ceased to af- 
firm his birthright and the environment 
in which he grew up. The high pitch 
of Spanish emotion with its Inquisition- 
al heritage of cruelty and pain, the 
Catalan love of fantasy and sanctifica- 
tion of instinct, are unmistakably re- 
flected in his works. ... ” 

A precocious painter (he had com- 
pleted two ambitious works before he 
was ten), Dali has passed through many 
phases, beginning with the literalism of 
the 19th century genre painters and 
passing then to the “simultaneity” of 
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Apparition of Face and Fru.t Dish on a Beach: DaLi 


the Futurists. From 1923 to 1925 the 
“Metaphysical School” of De Chirico 
was a paramount influence. Cubism, Pi- 
casso and Miro were the next suns to 
attract him. 

In 1929 he joined the surrealists, and 
shortly thereafter came the metamor- 
phosis that transformed him from a 
satellite into the sun around which the 
movement revolved. He accepted the 
surrealists’ precepts, broadened them, 
added new ones of his own. He shuffled 
life and dealt out such mixed hands as 
Impression of Africa; he invented “vis- 
ual puns,” like Apparition of a Face 
and a Fruit-Dish on a Beach, wherein 
a dog and a bowl of fruit become a 
now-you-see-it-now-you-don’t landscape. 

Fantastic titles intrigued him and he 
coined some lulus, among them: A 
Chemist Lifting with Extreme Precau- 
tion the Cuticle of a Grand Piano; De- 
bris of an Automobile Giving Birth to 
a Blind Horse Biting a Telephone, and 
The Ghost of Vermeer of Delft, Which 
Can be Used as a Table. 

Miro’s work, wrote James Johnson 
Sweeney in the Modern’s Miro monog- 
raph, “belongs to the youth of a peri- 
od that is opening, rather than the old 
age of a closing one. .. . It is the 
record of a persistent constructive ef- 
fort to achieve a sound balance of the 
spiritual with the material in painting 
—an aesthetic paradigm for a fuller, 
richer life in other fields. . . . A pic- 
torial poetry in which Oriental and Oc- 
cidental traditions fused was an essen- 
tial part of his Catalan heritage reach- 
ing back to the Beatus illuminations of 
the Middle Ages. A loyalty to the tra- 
ditional folk expressions of his native 
land kept his feet solidly on the ground. 
Miro’s vitality, laughter, naive lyricism 
and love of life are, today, auguries of 
the new painting in the new period 
which is to come.” 

So say the experts. As in New York, 
experts and laymen will, as these Mod- 
ern Museum shows are circulated from 
coast to coast, differ widely. 

Variously accused of charlatanism, 
super-cynicism, aesthetic fraud, various. 
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ly praised as prophets and high-priests 
of a new art, Miro and Dali might well 
be crowned by posterity as the only ac- 
curate recorders of the mad, garbled, 
politically fraudulent, economically can- 
nibalistic era that gave them birth. 


Dali a Fascist? 


Most of us, perhaps, have been star- 
tled by the imagery of the Surrealists; 
but few of us have ever suspected it of 
being a fascist fifth column. However, 
take it or leave it, that is the charge 
Walter Quirt, progressive, social-con- 
scious American painter, makes against 
the movement in his recent paper, 
Wake Over Surrealism, written for the 
Pinacotheca. 

Originally Surrealism was a construc- 
tive art movement “having within it 
potentials of new image discoveries,” 
writes Quirt. Under the first surrealists, 
“free association as a creative mechan- 
ism,” unchained by external influences 
or censored control, “proved beyond 
doubt that imagery in man is infinite, 
and that the unconscious mind contains 
rich material impossible to unearth 
with conscious effort. 

“But in the course of its development, 
the first premises of Surrealism were 
not extended into higher art forms. In- 
stead of growth, deterioration set in. 
Today it is no longer a potential in the 
art world. Its creative powers have 
dried up; its epitaphs are being written 
by its corrupters.” 

These corrupters, according to Quirt, 
are Dali and his followers. Posing in 
the “guise of world saviors they added 
their bit to its destruction. They joined 
political parties and flirted with fa- 
scism; they made confusion out of or- 
der and preached demoralization and 
disintegration.” They found their chief 
worshippers among “a special group of 
privileged people who were more at- 
tracted to neurotic behavior than to 
social actualities. Surrealism acted as a 
narcotic to aid them during the difficult 

[Please turn to page 14] 


Two Sculptors 





THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ArT in 
presented a German-French sculptural] 
duet by Wilhelm Lehmbruck and Aris 
tide Maillol. During December, the natg 
month of both men, the Buchholz Gah 
lery is sponsoring (to Dec. 6) a repeaj 
performance. ia 

“The sculptures chosen for the preg. 
ent exhibition,” stated Curt Valentin | 
Buchholz director, “are selected to }} 
lustrate the differences between the tye 
men: Maillol the pagan Greek celebrat 
ing the subtleties of the human form 
and Lehmbruck the Gothic saint co 
posing his frozen music of the spirit 

Lehmbruck’s “spiritual” sculpture be. 
gan not far from the classic concept @ 
the figure, as in his 1910 Torso, in ° 
full, rounded form, though disciplin 
reveals a kinship with the classicg 
sources of Maillol. But, as demonstrat 
in his Torso of 1918, reproduced below, 
Lehmbruck later attenuated his form 
made its flesh firm, its outline spargt 
almost austere. Here, as in his 
typically elongated Head of a Thinker, 
there is the nervous intensity, the pre 
occupation with mood, with mental at 
titude that is Lehmbruck’s hall-mark. 

In comparison, Maillol is a man of 
action. His abundantly fleshed figures 
are infused with what Jere Abbott in 
his catalogue essay, terms “continued 
motion.” In looking at a striding Mail- 
lol torso, Abbott writes, “there is a time 
element involved. It is as if it were 
temporarily held stationary, snapped in 
that brief second by the shutter of a 
camera. One finds, therefore, activity in 
repose in Maillol. This subtle implica- 
tion of ‘the next move’ accounts for 
much of the power in his work to re 
tain vitality—we are always expectant, 
and it unconsciously marks the impor 
tant difference between the ‘posed’ stat- 
ue and the ‘active’ statue.” 

Two exhibits embodying these quali- 
ties to a striking degree are the Tors 
of the “Action in Chains,” a weighted, 
thrusting bronze alive with a powerful 
inner drive, and Ile de France, a proud, 
striding nude figure of a young woman, 



















Torso: LEHMBRUCK (1918) 
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Targuin and the Cumaean Sibyl: ANDREA MANTEGNA 


Lent by Cincinnati Museum 


Woman Writing: JAN VERMER (Before Cleaning) 


Lent Anonymously 


Cortissoz Picks Exhibition Marking Half Century of Reviewing 


DECEMBER witnesses in New York a 
joint anniversary celebration by two in- 
stitutions. Knoedler & Company, the 
oldest art firm in the city, is currently 
marking its 95th anniversary by pre- 
senting an exhibition of paintings cho- 
sen by another New York “institution,” 
venerable Royal Cortissoz, who recently 
completed a half century of art criticism 
for the Herald and Herald Tribune. 

Comprising 39 canvases, the exhibi- 
tion (on view through Dec. 20) was per- 
sonally selected by Mr. Cortissoz. Its 
range is the range of the critic’s catho- 
lic taste: from a 10th century Chinese 
Landscape to Sassetta and the men of 
the Renaissance, from Velasquez to Hol- 
bein, and from Renoir to Bellows. Be- 
sides providing an exciting panorama 
of the great art of the western world, 
the show is doubly unique in that many 
of the rarest works have been loaned 
by private collectors who, out of respect 
for Mr. Cortissoz, broke their usual no- 
lending rule. 

As sturdy in quality as the show it- 
self is the credo with which the veteran 
critic prefaced its catalogue: 

“I believe that a work of art is the 
outcome of a spiritual process, involv- 
ing the artist’s mind and heart and 
imagination, all acting in the language 
of proficient craftsmanship and enriched 

the crowning element of style. I 
believe that art, if I may adapt the 
Memorable saying of Matthew Arnold, 
‘keeps ever calling us nearer to the true 
g0al of all of us, to the ideal, to per- 
fection—to beauty, in a word, which is 
only truth seen from another side.’ And 
T believe it to be the duty of the critic 
to make what modest contribution he 
Can to the diffusion of this philosophy, 
Serving as an interpreter of what is 
Tight and fine.” 

The common denominator of the show, 
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as in Cortissoz’ criticism, is craft mas- 
tery. Whether it be the jewel-colored 
near-primitivism of Sassetta’s Journey 
of the Magi, the gem-hard brilliance of 
Mantegna’s Tarquin and the Cumaean 
Sibyl, the softly textured near-senti- 
mentality of Sargent’s The Honorable 
Laura Lister or the uncompromising 
realism of Homer’s famous Eight Bells 
(see cover), the Cortissoz-selected paint- 
ers knew their business. They were sub- 
stantial and they worked within the 
framework of tradition, and Cortissoz 
is their constant champion. 

There is about their art a universal- 
ity that transcends nationalist borders 
and the artificial limits of centuries. 
The suave mastery of Velasquez’ Span- 
ish Man with a Wine Glass is matched 
by the innate aristocracy of Gainsbor- 


ough’s English Lady Genorchy, and the 
sunny graciousness of the Italian Guar- 
di’s Grand Canal with Rialto Bridge, 
by the dramatic intensity of the Amer- 
ican Bellow’s famous Edith Cavell. 
There is similar universality in four 
penetrating portraits of men: Rem- 
brandt’s superb Aristotle and Homer, 
Ingre’s beautifully finished Portrait of 
a Gentleman, Manet’s dashing The Gui- 
tarist and Frans Hals’ equally dashing 
Andries van der Horn. 

Other artists beckoned by Cortissoz 
are Bellini, Botticelli, Arthur B. Dav- 
ies, Degas, Giorgione, El Greco (the 
Metropolitan’s View of Toledo), Has- 
sam, Henri, Holbein, La Farge, Renoir 
(Boating Party at Chatou, reproduced 
last issue), Thayer, Twachtman and 
Vermeer (Woman Writing, reproduced). 


Andre Seligmann Opens Gallery in New York 


EurRopPe’s upheaval has sent still an- 
other art dealer across the Atlantic to 
settle in New York. André Seligmann, 
for years director of his own establish- 
ment in Paris, has opened a 57th Street 
gallery, and for his initial exhibition 
has assembled a group of old master 
and contemporary paintings, a wide se- 
lection of fine furniture, and a group of 
ceramics and sculpture. 


Seligmann announces that it will be 
the policy of his gallery “to present to 
the public works of art which are in 
every sense ‘fine,’ both of the past and 
present, without succumbing to fads and 
isms. It is also the policy of this gallery 
to bring fine art into closer relation 
with daily-H@ing by stressing its impor- 
tance as the first and not the last con- 
sideration in the greatest of all the 
arts, the art of living.” 

This emphasis on “living’”’ offers paint- 


ings not as isolated displays, but as in- 
tegral units in groups of furniture, with 
ceramics and small sculptures as an 
added note. Together with panels by 
early Italians there are canvases by 
Courbet, Gericault, El Greco, Rubens 
and, among the later men, Degas, Mo- 
net (a series illustrating several phases 
of this noted Impressionist), Renoir and 
a fine Van Gogh (By the Fireplace). 
Contemporary artists in the show are 
Jon Corbino (Bull at Topsfield Fair), 
Richard Guggenheimer (White Still 
Life) and Mané-Katz. 


Berta Margoulies is prominent among 
the contemporary sculptors with Stand- 
ing Nude, a terra cotta, and The Bath- 
er, while contrasting exhibits are from 
the chisels of French 13th and 14th 
century and Italian 15th century sculp- 
tors. Likewise, the ceramic displays are 
both by new and old craftsmen. 








Sydney Harbor: JoHN D. Moore (1936) 


Survey of Australia’s Art Comes to New York 


AUSTRALIA—as large as the United 
States, but with a population equal only 
to that of New York City—is the sub- 
ject of the Metropolitan Museum’s cur- 
rent feature show (to Dec. 31). Seventy- 
three exhibits trace the outline of Aus- 
tralia’s artistic development from the 
bark and pen-and-ink drawings of the 
aborigines to the canvases of the young 
moderns. All were selected by a com- 
mittee of experts from important mu- 
seum and private collections. 

Although settled much later than the 
U. S. (1788), Australia has had an 
economic history much like that of 
America. There were pioneer days when 
the white man had to wrestle with the 
wilds of an untamed continent, there 
was a gold rush (in the 1850s), artists 
came over from England, and Austra- 
lian artists went to England (and later 
to France) for study. This outline, which 
in many respects parallels U. S. devel- 


opment, emerges clearly in the show, 
which in turn parallels, phase for phase, 
the growth of American art. 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune 
gave the Australians a thoughtful re- 
view, remarking that “sophistication 
and aptitude” characterize the school in 
its later periods. The Australians, he 
continued, “have forged abreast of mod- 
ern European practice, mostly in a con- 
servative mood, and though not many 
of them have developed a distinctive 
style, their work has spontaneity and 
force. The school has indeed traveled 
far from the primitive topographical 
method to be observed, say, in the Syd- 
ney of John Eyre, dating from about 
1809. The Australian artist would seem 
to have breathed the air of freedom and 
accordingly to have cultivated a certain 
breadth in his work.” 

The keynote the Australian strikes 
in this exhibition “is one declaring fi- 


Chasing Chinese—The Emu Hunt: PEN DRAWING BY VICTORIAN ABORIGINES 





delity to the physiognomy of the coun. 
try and the life going on within its vast 
borders. He is, on the whole, a land. 







scape rather than a figure painter, an ba 
impressionist rather than a _ picture affect 
builder, though there are several piece§ 2%t F 
which might seem to contradict this§ °™P 
hypothesis.” and d 
Under the heading of “especially arg & 2' 
resting” exhibits the Herald Tribune Cu 
critic listed Tom Roberts’ Shearing the} °Y: 
Sheep and Bailed Up, both “convincing. hibit: 
ly realistic”; George Washington Lam- care 
bert’s Weighing the Fleece and his} T°!” 
“powerful” panel of horses, Across the depe' 
Black Soil Plains; Hans Heysen’s Land first 
of Oratunga, “a noble picture”; Elioth facet 
Gruner’s Weetangra, Canberra, ani| V8 
landscapes by John Glover and Conrad simp 
Martens. The “distinctly modern” works§ . Tt 
to win Cortissoz’ eye were by Walter§ 5’ 
Withers, James R. Jackson, Eileen guisl 
Crow, Rupert Bunny and Daryl Lind- ond 
say. “Clearly the unrest of the Ecole oil 
de Paris,” he wrote, “has penetrated en 
some Australian studios. But in most of post 
them traditionalism maintains its sway, aber 
to good purpose.” and 
Cortissoz’ conclusion: “Not the most | Pr 
ardent Australians could insist that the fon 
school has produced any great master. clow 
But it carries on in good form.” ing, 
The exhibition, which has already} 
been seen in Washington, D. C., will > 
continue its travels through the U. §. oe 
and Canada after the closing of the oo 
Metropolitan showing. Organized under O 
the auspices of the Carnegie Corpora- 1 
tion, the Australian art is accompan- a 
ied by a splendidly edited and illus- ~ 
trated booklet, Art of Australia, com- : 
piled by Sydney Ure Smith of Sydney. a 
Publishers are the Carnegie Corpora- wie 
tion and the Museum of Modern Art ‘ 
(price: 50c in paper, $1 in boards). a 
two 
1,000 Years of England vir 


On view through March 30 in the 
Morgan Library in New York is an ex- 
hibition covering 1,000 years of Eng- 
land’s art, literature and craftsman- 
ship. The exhibition includes illumi- 
nated manuscripts, among which is the 
earliest known manuscript with illus- 
trations of the life of an English saint. 
The earliest treasure is an 8th century 
manuscript psalter in Latin, with inter- 
linear glosses in Anglo-Saxon. The lat- 
est exhibit is the original manuscript of 
Rudyard Kipling’s Captains Courageous. 

Between these extremes in date is a 
wealth of chronologically arranged ma- 
terial which few other libraries in the 
world could equal. Another section of 
the show comprises drawings by Eng- 
lish artists and illustrators of the 18th 
and 19th centuries, including Hogarth, 
Gainsborough, Reynolds, Blake and 
Cruikshank. 


































Englewood Activity 


In Englewood, New Jersey, the local 
art gallery is exhibiting until Dec. 7 
a diverse selection of oils, watercolors 
and sculpture by nationally prominent 
artists. A few of the exhibitors: Alex 
ander Brook, Alexander James, Barbara 
Comfort, Henry Varnum Poor and Chas. 
Chapman. On Nov. 30 Robert McDonald, 
well known lecturer and print authority, 
spoke at the gallery on Prints and 
Print Collecting, illusttating his points 
with a collection of fine prints. 
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Before the Footlights 


“SHow PEOPLE’’—first and last in the 
affections of Walt Kuhn—give a buoy- 
ant performance (through Jan. 3) in a 
comprehensive exhibition of watercolors 
and drawings by this veteran New York- 
er at the Marie Harriman Gallery. 

Cutting a broad path through com- 
edy, tragedy and burlesque, the 65 ex- 
hibits, culled from a 19-year span of his 
career, present the more human and 
relaxed side of America’s dean of in- 
dependents. The show reveals for the 
first time the intimate, light spirited 
facets of a painter whose major can- 
vases are known for their relentless 
simplification, their forthright power. 

The exhibits fall into three categor- 
ies: (1) larger watercolors, distin- 
guished by their transparency and econ- 
omy of color, most of them studies for 
oil paintings; (2) line drawings, com- 
prising lightning studies of figures and 
costumes, done with the calligraphic 
abandon of a vice president’s signature, 
and (3), line and-wash drawings which 
present the human side of show people 
(and of Walt Kuhn) in racy studies of 
clowns harmonizing, chorus girls dress- 
ing, roustabouts shooting dice and agon- 
izing sopranos wringing the last drop 
of sentiment from a popular ballad. 
Powering them all is the authenticity 
that can come only from thorough 
knowledge of subject. 

Outstanding among the pure water- 
colors are Horn of Plenty, with its fluid 
orchestration of two tones of green; 
Sleeping Dancer, with a tonal unity 
reminiscent of Braque’s still lifes, and 
the stringently economical Study of 
Electra, which, employing only black 
and salmon, sweeps into a stark, un- 
propped unity of design aided only by 
two brushed outlines. Flashy technical 
virtuosity find no place here. Kuhn’s at- 
tempt is to match tone for tone. 

In the more frankly literary draw- 
ings, Kuhn gets as hilarious as Row- 
landson as he follows the performers 
into their dressing rooms, records their 
squabbles and loves and their pathos. 
Whether they are “rolling the bones” 
(see below), singing or merely sitting 
around their costume trunks, they re- 
main completely oblivious of the artist. 


Gambling Clowns: WaLT KUHN 
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Les Mariés a4 la Tour Eiffel: Marc CHAGALU 


Chagall, Now Here, Holds Retrospective Show 


THOSE who have followed the whimsi- 
cal mysticism of Marc Chagall these 
many years, and those who are just be- 
coming acquainted with the work of 
this individual Russian will be excited 
about his well selected retrospective 
show at the Pierre Matisse Galleries 
(New York, until Dec. 13). The show 
isn’t as complete as it could be, but 
through judicious choice does contain 
the high points of Chagall’s colorful 
career from his first Russian canvases 
of 1910 to a 1941 peasant Christ cov- 
ered with a Jewish ceremonial cloth 
against a background of burning build- 
ings. 

Chagall always had whimsey. But 


























































































considerable advance is seen in his work 
from 1910 to 1913 when his cow-jumped- 
over-the-moon turn of mind began to 
be expressed in paint and Paris began 
to show him new ways, new freedom of 
thought. A desk job during the last 
World War kept him in Russia and 
during that time he developed the fa- 
mous Rabbi series. Then came the revo- 
lution. Chagall, feeling he was getting 
stale, went back to Paris and worked 
with Vollard on illustrations for Gogol’s 
epic Dead Souls. 

From then on Chagall fantasies 
poured out—peasant angels, spiritual 
lovers, half-human and half-beast crea- 
tions, roosters and circus folk. Most sig- 
nificant of these are the floating lovers 
in Three Candles (with its exquisite 
treatment of white) and the clinging 
married couple at the Eiffel Tower 
(1938). At his best, Chagall, now in 
America, imbues his work with a musi- 
cal dream quality, as well as Oriental 
mysticism, voluptuous caprice and the 
religions of the lowly. 


Society's 75th Annual 


This year’s annual will be the first 
given by the American Watercolor Club 
since its merger last season with the 
New York Watercolor Club. Seventy- 
fifth in the American club’s long series, 
it will be held from March 7 to the 29th 
in the new National Academy Galleries, 
now being built into the Academy’s new 
Fifth Avenue quarters. 

Open to all artists, the annual will be 
juried and will offer three cash prizes 
and a medal. Media are watercolor and 
pastel. Additional information is listed 
in the “Where to Show” column. 
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La Zone: BERNARD LAMOTTE 


Lamotte: Spirit of the Paris That Was Free 


BERNARD LAMOTTE is a traveller—an 
explorer in paint as well as a wanderer 
in colorful lands. In his exhibition at 
the Bignou Galleries, New York, until 
Dec. 15, Lamotte reveals a questing, 
interrogative talent. He can change 
from a gray symphonic Inondation to 
the tropical Tahitian Mamahune, shift- 
ing from the pictorial composition of 
the girl with the green eyes Les Yeux 
Verts to an abstract La Cruche detain. 
A strong painter with definite thoughts, 
good color and sometimes an amusing 
slant, Lamotte still lacks a _ positive 
style—an individual distinction to char- 
acterize his work. 


If the artist follows no trend of style, 
he certainly does not lack in originality 
and sureness, as may be seen in the ex- 
pansive street scene painted around La 
Table Verte and La Zone, showing Par- 
is after the coming of the Nazis in 1940. 
Because it is simple the picture puts 
over its message—with double force. 

“Because Paris has its own aroma,” 
writes Jean Renoir, son of the great 
French master, “Paris is a kind of ves- 
sel chosen by God in which to fabricate 
the essence of Christian civilization. .. . 
Lamotte’s pictures can be understood 
by all those who, from near and far, 
love the color of the Seine as it glides 
under Pont Neuf, and the smell, in sum- 
mer, of the tar on the cobblestones of 
the Place St. Germain des Prés. 

“Everything that flows from Lamot- 
te’s clairvoyant brush—is the tender 
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raillery of the little boy in the black 
apron on his way to school, whistling 
through his teeth and kicking a bit of 
coal fallen from the coal merchant’s 
display. Only this little boy is a painter, 
a real painter, and like every artist 
worthy of his name, he is generous.” 


Gives Met Rare Glass 


A rare “Amen” Jacobite glass (repro- 
duced in Oct. 15 Art Dicest) has been 
given to the Metropolitan Museum by 
Arthur A. Houghton, Jr. A family heir- 
loom long in the family of Mrs. Palm- 
er Douglas of Hawick, Scotland, the 
glass was sent to this country last Au- 
gust by the noted authority Cecil Davis 
and has been, since its arrival, on view 
at the Steuben Glass company’s antique 
gallery in New York. 

The Metropolitan’s new accession was 
made in England about 1749. Like other 
“Amen” glasses it was used in the early 
18th century as a toasting glass by the 
followers of the Stuart cause in England 
and Scotland. On the bowl is engraved 
the Royal Cipher and Crown, and. the 
word “Amen” (meaning “So Be it” in 
fulfillment of the Restoration cause). 
On the opposite side is the inscription, 
“To His Royal Highness the Duke and 
the Increase of the Royal Families,” 
with three verses of the Jacobite Na- 
tional Anthem. The fourth verse is in- 
scribed on the foot. This is one of five 
or six known existing examples of the 
“Amen” glass. 


Dutch Expert Dies 





AN ASSOCIATED Press dispatch frog 
Amsterdam (via Berlin) reported th 
Frederick Schmidt-Degener, since 
director of the Rijksmuseum, died 
a heart attack on Nov. 21. He was § 
years old. 

An authority on Dutch art and a sp 
cialist on Rembrandt, Schmidt-Degenem § | 
became in 1908 director of the Boymang 
Museum in Rotterdam, a post he hek 
until 1922 when he took charge of 
Amsterdam’s famous Rijksmuseum) 
Schmidt-Degener visited the Unite@ | 
States in 1935 to borrow Rembran 
canvases for an Amsterdam exhibition) | 
and in 1939 he loaned six Rijksmuseum 
masterpieces, valued at $560,000, to 
New York World’s Fair (among the 
Vermeer’s Milkmaid). 

During a 1929 lawsuit in Paris ig 
volving the authenticity of an old mags) 
ter painting, Schmidt-Degener describe 
his flair for appraising great works 
art. “A connoisseur’s eye,” he is re 
ported by the New York Times as say- 
ing, “is like a musical ear. A man who 
is sensitive to music tells you a certain 
sound is false and if you ask him why 
he thinks so he will say: ‘It is false, 
don’t you hear it?’ So it is that I can 
look at. a painting and tell you when 
it was done.” 
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Mosaics by Monty Lewis 


After a tough tussle with the political 
powers that govern the Federal Art 
Project in New Jersey, Monty Lewis 
has successfully opened his exhibition 
at the Art Students League. The ex- 
hibition comprises his four full scale 
cartoons for the glazed tile mosaics at 
the Trenton Central High School, and 
for a while the powers-that-be almost 
stopped the show by refusing to release 
the cartoons. Following protests from 
Lewis and the Artists Co-ordination 
Committee, the officials changed their 
minds. Now, or until Dec. 7, the car 
toons are making a very handsome ap 
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pearance in the League’s gallery. a 
Unfortunately, Lewis’ designs never ‘alle 

reached full realization. After the first 

one was completed, the artist was dis- 

missed from the Project and his work inst: 





was completed by tile setters—the kind 
who make your bathroom look inviting. 
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Virginia Duet 


The Virginia Museum, continuing its 
intelligent policy of encouraging the le 
cal artists, has just concluded a joint 
exhibition by two young Richmond 
painters—Jeanne Begien, aged 28, and 
Jewett Campbell, aged 29. 

Writes Director Thomas C. Colt, Jt, 
of Miss Begien: “A competent crafts 
man, she concerns herself with the pro 
duction of beautiful and sound paint 
ings. Her work glows with color, has 
splendid paint quality.” Of Campbell, 
once a seaman and now assistant aud 
tor at the Jefferson Hotel, Colt writes: 
“His work, on first inspection, sugges® 
that of the surrealists. He takes plea® 
ure in careful detail. A surrealist, how- 
ever, dwells on fantastic dream pat 
terns. Campbell dwells on the material 
aspects of things today. The sea may 
perhaps be finding a voice in Campbell’ 
symbolism.” 
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The Letter: JESuS GALVAN 


The Subway: Orozco. Lent by Modern Museum. 





MacKinley Helm Picks Modern Mexican Exhibition for U. S. Tour 


One of the most active and literate 
apologists for Mexican art is Dr. Mac- 
Kinley Helm, intimate of many below- 
the-border artists and author of Mod- 
ern Mexican Painters. His latest effort 
to focus attention on the vital school 
of Mexican easel painters is the show, 
"Modern Mexican Painters,” which he 
organized for the Boston Institute of 
Modern Art, where it remains on view 
through Dec. 20. A Washington-sanc- 
tioned Good-Neighbor effort, the exhibi- 
tion will subsequently be seen in the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, and the 
Cleveland, Portland (Ore.), San Fran- 
cisco and Santa Barbara museums. 

The 43 oils, watercolors and drawings 
in the show, most of them loaned by 
Dr. Helm, provide a quick, sketchy view 
of a diversified school. Mostly small, the 
exhibits nevertheless are powered by 
an inner vitality. And although some 
teflect the impact of the modern French- 
Men, there runs through all a flavor 
unmistakably Mexican, deriving in many 
instances from the country’s heritage 
of archaic Indian art. 

“The dominant feeling tones which 
pervade characteristically Mexican 
painting,” wrote Dr. Helm in the show’s 
substantial catalogue, “are these: a 


‘kind of melancholy unworldliness, pes- 


humanistic loving-kindness and 
poetic mystery. . . . None of these qual- 
ities is foreign to either Spanish or In- 
dian temperament, and in the mixture 
of these races they become poignant. 
Even in the works of painters who por- 
tray the relatively lighter aspects of 
the outward scene, such as Ruiz and 
Izquierdo and Anguiano, earnestness 
and sincerity of handling often tone 
an ironical and witty intention; 
8&8, indeed, in the most entertaining of 
Common occurrences in Mexico, the ele- 
Ments of high comedy are nearly linked 
to pathos.” 

About the artists themselves: “For 
the most part, the Mexican painters are 
Men of sound artistic culture and 
Professional understanding. They are 

ed in the history of art and ex- 
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perienced in the traditional techniques.” 

Some—Agustin Lazo, for instance— 
have adopted European techniques out- 
right; others, like Galvan (see above) 
and Cantt, have evolved their own ver- 
sions, and still others—Tamayo and Si- 
queiros among them—have developed a 
purely personal idiom. All are _ illus- 
trated in the show. 

Included also are the highly publi- 
cized Rivera, Orozco (see above) and 


Frida Kahlo, and painters famed in 
their own land but as yet not widely 
known in the U. S.: Roberto Montenegro 
(portraits of Henry Wallace and He- 
lena Rubinstein, and a singularly pow- 
erful Still Life), Antonio Ruiz, Carlos 
Romero (a mystical, rhythmic The Mys- 
terious Light), Guillermo Meza (a 
starkly powerful Self-Portrait), Carlos 
Mérida, Maria Izquierdo, Dr. Alt, Ratl 
Anguiano and Abraham Angel. 


Carter Shows Something of the Supernatural 


CLARENCE CARTER has sent up a large 
new group of canvases and watercolors 
from Pittsburgh (where he teaches at 
Carnegie Institute) to the Ferargil Gal- 
leries, New York, for exhibition until 
Dec. 8. A painter sensitive to color and 
to texture, Carter weaves moods and 
isolates the essential spirit of the scenes 
he depicts in his richly-surfaced can- 
vases. He sometimes goes to strange 
places for his subject matter, but what- 
ever the subject, it comes out with Car- 
ter’s stamp. 

Included in the present show is his 
Tech Belle, a striking painting of a 
draped wooden manikin; New York crit- 
ics liked it, but when Pittsburghers 
first saw this canvas they split into such 
sharply and violently divided camps 
that the press made an issue of the 
wordy struggle. 

“Though never supernatural,” wrote 
Edward Alden Jewell in the Times, 
“Carter’s painting technique often par- 
takes of what we may call the super- 
naturalistic approach. This results, as in 
the excellent Tech Belle, in a kind of 
sharpened definition of form and hyper- 
clear finish of surface. . . . His color is 
cool. . . . It is inclined to be pale color, 
but it is never pallid. In fact, it pos- 
sesses, both in oil and in watercolor, a 
kind of acid strength that becomes one 
of the prime ingredients of a particular 
and intelligently directed style.” 

Jewell added that Carter’s works “are 
not by any means all of equal merit,” 


and selected for special mention, in ad- 
dition to Tech Belle, the oils Smolder- 
ing Fires, White Flowers and Refresh- 
ments, and the watercolors, Pattern in 
Green, Storm Over the Greenhouse and 
Mullein. 

Melville Upton of the Sun was so daz- 
zled by the list of museums and col- 
lectors owning Carter’s work that he 
had little space for any other consid- 
erations. He did, however, manage to 
report that Carter is “a capable enough 
painter along soundly traditional lines. 
He seems to be that. Tech Belle, Clowns 
Making Up and Smoldering Fires seem 
to show him to advantage, though the 
list might be added to interestingly 
enough, though without producing any 
surprises.” 


Slides of Phillips Collection 


Nahum Tschacbasov has been en- 
gaged by Duncan Phillips to photograph 
for color slides the outstanding paint- 
ings in the Phillips Memorial Gallery. 
These slides will be released by the 
American Library of Color Slides for 
lecture purposes and for acquisition by 
schools and colleges. 


Contemporary Art Group 

A new art group called the Society 
of Contemporary Art has come into be- 
ing in Brooklyn (495 Lincoln Place). 
Secretary Wanda V. Ross writes that 
its purpose “is not to limit its member- 
ship to any particular form of ism.” 


ll 





Portrait of Mrs. Nathaniel Allen: CopLey 


Minneapolis Obtains Fine “American” Copley 


SucH was Copley’s extraordinary gift 
for painting that at the age of 25, with 
only the meagre artistic resources of 
1763 to draw upon, he produced a work 
characterized by the maturity and tech- 
nical excellence of his Portrait of Mrs. 
Nathaniel Allen, reproduced above. Re- 
cently acquired by the Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Arts, the canvas draws 
strength from its sturdy realism. It is 
the work of an artist blessed with un- 
usual clarity and sharpness of vision, 
and with the manual dexterity needed 
to restate that vision in terms of pig- 
ment. 

In style the work is markedly individ- 
ualistic. Already Copley has shed the 
traces of artificiality imposed by Black- 
burn, under whose influence he came 
for a time. In their stead a firm core 
of realism has emerged—a realism 
rooted in both the artist’s nature and 
in the stern reality of unadorned Colo- 
nial life. 

In Mrs. Nathaniel Allen, the Insti- 
tute’s Bulletin states, Copley “saw a 
strong and boldly handsome young wo- 
man, with a somewhat masculine cast 
to her features. This quality is empha- 
sized by the severe dressing of her 
black hair. . . . Her nose is straight and 
well-cut, her mouth firm above a de- 
termined chin, and her eyes excessively 
piercing under straight, low brows.” 
She, the Bulletin concludes on a firm 
note, “is not a woman to be trifled 
with.” 

Minneapolis joins those who believe 
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that had “Copley been content to stay 
in America, or even to return to Amer- 
ica (after his trip to England in 1774), 
there is little doubt that his glory would 
have been far greater and his place in 
the evolution of American painting un- 
equivocal.” 


View of Karolik Gallery Showing Copley’s 


yer ets 


Karolik Collection 
Given to Boston 


SIx YEARS AGO Mr. and Mrs. Maxim 
Karolik of Newport, R. I., enlisted the 
aid of Boston Museum authorities ip 
assembling a notable collection of 18th 
century American paintings, drawings, 
glass, silver, furniture and textiles. Op 
Dec. 2, Governor Leverett Saltonstal} 
of Massachusetts and other dignitaries 
will formally dedicate the installation 
of the Karolik Collection in the Boston 
Museum. Thus will be completed a 
unique and singularly effective collect- 
ing program in which the advising mu- 
seum helps select the top-quality items 
that are destined for its galleries. 

Handsomely installed, the Karolik 
Collection numbers 350 pieces which re- 
create a panoramic view of America’s 
best creative efforts during the 18th 
century. There are splendid Copleys, in. 
cluding the double portrait, Mr. and 
Mrs. Isaac Winslow, reproduced below, 
and likenesses of Isaac Royall, Thomas 
Amory and Elizabeth Ross, in addition 
to Copley drawings and portraits by 
Gilbert Stuart. Typical of the furniture 
examples are the Philadelphia Ameri- 
can-Chippendale side table (ca. 1760) 
shown below with two Salem American. 
Chippendale armchairs dated between 
1760 and 1775 and said to have been 
used by George Washington when he 
visited Salem in 1789. Other pieces are 
from the shops of Duncan Phyfe, Sam- 
uel MaclIntire and Benjamin Randolph. 

“Unlike collections of purely anti- 
quarian or historic interest,” the Mu- 
seum states, “each piece has been cho- 
sen with regard to its artistic merit, so 
that the combined effect, set up as it is 
in beautiful galleries, is convincing 
proof that in America at the time ex- 
isted a culture and an aesthetic stand- 
ard of marked quality, and not always 
derivative. Skilled designers took the 
English and Continental ideas and 
worked out masterpieces with a true 
American flavor.” 


Winslow Portrait 
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Words of Wisdom 


Wirt National: Art Week came reams 


of good advice on buying pictures and 


sculptures. Cinema star Edward G. Rob- 
inson, whose large collection kept push- 
ing him from “house to house,” until 
he had to add a wing to his Beverly 
Hills home, had a few things to say in 
the New York Journal-American. He 
urged the novice to start modestly, not 
to splurge and not to buy things because 
some friend or critic says they are good. 


“Buy things you admire,” wrote Rob- 
inson, “that you would like to live with. 
And there’s always the chance that you 
may make an immensely profitable in- 
vestment. .. . I started with very low- 
priced paintings, indeed, but they were 
good paintings, and I am proud of them. 
Later, as my interest grew I gradually 
began to acquire more and better 
things.” 

Speaking of the “good old days,” Rob- 
inson added: “I recall the atrocious gee- 
gaws on Sale in the stores when I was 
a small boy in New York. A stove was 
a black and ugly monstrosity, with no 
pretensions to beauty. Chairs were 
knobby, hard to look at, and hard to 
sit on, too. Electric lights hung nakedly 
from wires in the center of the room. 
Utensils were practical, but ugly. But 
today—well, take a walk through a 
5-and-10 cent store.” 


The subject of buying art was dis- 
cussed further by other men of art in 
the same newspaper. “Products of the 
artist are commodities,” wrote Francis 
Henry Taylor, director of the Metro- 
politan Museum. “They are no’different 
from vegetables or manufactured arti- 
cles, and their sale constitutes the art- 
ist’s only means of survival. We in 
America have been too prone to put 
art on a pedestal and worship it from 
a distance. We have thought it some- 
thing mysterious and strange which 
could be owned only by the Maccenas 
or the crackpot.” 


Mr. Taylor was not impressed by the 
Art Week idea: “I doubt whether one 
week of national bally-hoo will accom- 
plish much in the way of concrete re- 
sults. What we need is not an Art 
Week, but a permanent Art Year of 52 
Art Weeks in which the American pub- 
lic learns to buy art out of income be- 
Cause it likes it.” 

Art needs friendship, pointed out 
Frederic Newlin Price of the Ferargil 
Galleries, and especially does it need 
collectors. Mr. Price brought up again 
Thomas J. Watson’s advice for an art- 
ist to go to a big business man, get 
him to hang three American paintings 
in his own office during Art Week, and 
promise to buy one. “Americans,” added 
Mr. Price, “just don’t realize how easy 
it is to own and collect, and add a fine, 
hew joy to their world.” 

[Ed.: Results of National Art Week 
sales will be reported next issue.] 


Roland H. Perry Dies 


Roland H. Perry, sculptor and paint- 
er, died Oct. 27 in New York City at 
the age of 71. Known for his Fountain 
of Neptune in the Library of Congress 
and for his statues of public figures in 
Many buildings, Perry learned his art 
at the Ecole dex Beaux Arts in Paris. 








Bright and sunny, and as idyllic in spirit as the Brown County (Ind.) 
which it depicts, Georges La Chance’s Kids, reproduced above, took the 
Vance Prize, top honors, in the last Brown County Art Gallery Association 
annual. The canvas, freely brushed and with its interest concentrated in the 
foreground, is suffused with a spirit of bucolic charm and infinite peace— 
qualities which have long absorbed the attention of the lively band of 
landscapists who have made Nashville, Ind., an important art colony. 


Eighth Street Group Formed 


A new group, the 8th Street Gallery 
Art Association, has been formed. The 
artists, 25 in number, will be identified 
with the 8th St. Gallery of New York 
and will show there singly and in 
groups. During the first two weeks in 
December, 10 watercolorists will ex- 
hibit, followed by a two-week exhibition 
by 10 oil painters. 

On the roster of the Association are 
Virginia Adolph, Stewart Archibald, 
Adolph Bierhals, Helen L. Bower, Fred- 
erick Branig, John Chetcuti, Viola M. 
Cox, E. C. Coggens, Beryl Garratt, F. 
Hermansen, James S. Hulme, Margaret 
Kilburn, Ruth Kreps, Catharine Dalton, 
William Fisher, Percy Lee, Angus Mc- 
Naughton, A. MacHugh, Eveg Nardi, 
Rudolph Novelli, Nelson Van Horn, 
Clement Weisbecker, Carrie Wieners 
and Nell Witters. 


Taylor Muralizes History 


On July 13, 1674, representatives of 
the Nipmuck Indians and the White 
Man met at Packachoag. For two coats, 
four yards of trucking cloth valued at 
26 shillings and 12 pounds “of the law- 
ful money of New England,” the In- 
dians relinquished title to the eight 
square miles on which Worcester, Mass., 
now stands. 


Will S. Taylor, head of Brown Uni- 
versity’s art department, has recorded 
the scene of this transfer in an 18- by 
7-foot mural which has been hung in 


the Providence Street Junior High 
School of Worcester. A companion mu- 
ral to his Diggory Sargent composition 
completed three years ago, the new 
work was executed in the mural studio 
on the Brown campus, which was at all 
times open to students who wished to 
follow the progress of the canvas or 
to discuss problems involved in its tech- 
nique. Taylor’s project, though a per- 
sonal one, was thus made an integral 
part of the Brown University’s art cur- 
riculum. 


AUDUBON’S 
ANIMALS of AMERICA 
MOUSE . . . to MOOSE 


150 Hand Colored Lithographs 22”x28". 
Published 1844 by J. Bowen after 
Audubon, $2.00 to $25.00. 


Harry Shaw Newman 


%e OLD PRINT SHOP 


159 LEXINGTON AVE.at 30th ST. 
AShlend 4-3950 Est.1898 
















































Rondout Creek: GEORGINA KLITGAARD 


Georgina Klitgaard Holds Her Best Show 


GEORGINA KLITGAARD, having the best 
show of her career at the Rehn Galler- 
ies in New York (until Dec. 20), has 
reached a maturity that ranks her 
among the best landscapists of the 
country. With subtle autumnal colors 
and vibrant spring greens, Mrs. Klit- 
gaard gets the sweep and breadth of 
the land around her Bearsville, N. Y. 
home—a woman's interpretation of the 
earth. 

Besides mountain mist, plowed fields 
and budding peach trees, the artist in- 


cludes a sunrise and a harvest moon in 
her latest interpretations of nature. One 
of her most significant canvases is 
Kingston Flats with its varying ensem- 
ble of greens and its far-reaching view 
of hills, young-trees and newly-tilled 
fields. In contrast to this landscape of 
the open country is the cityscape East 
River with a panoramic view of con- 
crete towers, and Rondout Creek, an- 
other able example of Mrs. Klitgaard’s 
versatility. Among the best portraits is 
an appealing Young Girl. 


Memphis Gallery Enriched by 25th Anniversary Gift 


In commemoration of its 25th anni- 
versary, friends of the Brooks Memorial 
Art Gallery, Memphis, have made num- 
erous gifts of paintings, prints and cer- 
amics. A landscape by Henry W. Rang- 
er was presented by Mr. and Mrs. C. M. 
Gooch, while a portrait of Memphis 
Judge Camille Kelly by Abel G. War- 
shawsky was the gift of Mrs. Dan Ham- 
ilton. From the Memphis Council of 
Parents and Teachers came Paul Sam- 
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ple’s watercolor, Children’s Slalom. A 
whole group of friends collaborated in 
presenting Eliot O’Hara’s watercolor 
entitled Mount Shuksan. 

Dr. Louis Levy contributed generous- 
ly to the gallery’s print collection, and 
the Memphis Academy of Arts and Miss 
Mussenden’s School joined in presenting 
a group of contemporary ceramics, pur- 
chased from the Syracuse Museum’s 
National Ceramic Annual. 
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Dali a Fascist? 


[Continued from page 6] 

days of the Thirties. If outer reality 
was cruel, the inner world was at least 
fascinating.” 

Here is how Quirt came to suspect 
Surrealism as.a subversive force trang. 
latable into fascist actions: “Dali hag 
a non-creative mind. It isn’t one which 
builds, but one which, in its affirmation 
that the past of a man is better than 
his future, destroys. At no time doeg 
he attempt to orient his work to a stim. 
ulation of the constructive within man, 
but constantly and obsessively he strives 
to make people capitulate to their de 
structive tendencies. His is a philosophy 
of negation recruiting forces for Terror, 

“Confined to the world of painting, 
Dali’s philosophy may not be too impor. 
tant, but transposed into the world of 
affairs, it could be something more se- 
rious. Its inherent meanings are the 
antithesis of what most people desire 
and aspire for. But the energy behind 
it remains constant. It may possibly 
appear again in painting, or other 
forms. 

“There are sections of America pre- 
disposed to be negative. Some people 
are actively so, others passively. Most 
followers of Surrealism have been of 
the passive variety. By means of its 
negativeness they live vicarious lives 
which reality denied them. In it they 
found a soothing brand of mysticism 
and melancholia, justifications for self- 
pity and affirmations of self superiority. 
It was a pathetic ritual, an obsessive 
pivoting around the self.” 

In his indictment of Dali, Quirt aims 
a shaft at those critics who have praised 
his amazingly realistic technique: “Crit- 
ical appraisal of Dali has consisted of 
hypnotic admiration for his technical 
brilliance, little or none about his phi- 
losophy. But Dali’s content is more im- 
portant than his technical brilliance, 
the latter being about as creatively 
useful as that of a third rate 16th cen- 
tury imitator of Leonardo da Vinci.” 


China Relief Posters 


As part of its campaign, the United 
China Relief organization asked 200 
comic strip artists to execute posters 
to stir up interest in China’s plight. Of 
those solicited, 94 turned in posters— 
all of which are on view at the River- 
side Museum, New York, to Dec. 2. 

Of the show, Gilbert Seldes, author 
of The Seven Lively Arts, wrote: “The 
comic strip artists of America are cre- 
ating a new medium of communication. 
It has already been adapted to educa- 
tion and to advertising. It now appears 
in a new guise—not, to be sure, as a 
strip technique, but as a fresh approach 
to the poster; to political appeal. The 
comic strip artist has always been sim- 
ple and direct. Now he is eloquent also.” 


Lincoln Letter, $15,000 


Highest auction price in the Col. Lou- 
is J. Kolb sale at the William D. Morley 
Company, Philadelphia, was brought by 
Abraham's Lincoln’s letter of Jan. 26, 
1863, appointing Major Gen. Hooker as 
head of the Army of the Potomac. It 
was purchased by Alfred W. Stern, @ 
Chicago collector, for $15,000. 
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Lobsterman: GORDON GRANT 


Gordon Grant Scores as Best-Seller 


EacH DECEMBER Gordon Grant has a 
show of his Gloucester watercolors and 
each year it is a sell-out. On Nov. 25, 
the opening day of Grant’s 1941 display 
at the Grand Central Galleries (until 
Dec. 9), ten of his sea-faring views were 
sold, and each day since another ex- 
hibit has found a collector. But being a 
best-seller does not dull any of the well 
known Grant capabilities, nor keep him 
from turning out work that exemplifies 
to a high degree his ability as a crafts- 
man and a versatile painter. Popular 
or not, Grant still remains one of Amer- 


India’s Genius 


IN THE 4th and 6th centuries A.D.— 
the Cupta period—India enjoyed an ar- 
tistic renaissance, one of the highest 
manifestations of which were the Bud- 
dhist wall paintings preserved in the 
cave temples of Ajanta and Bagh. Sel- 
dom seen and rare even in museums, a 
fragment of an Ajanta fresco is owned 
by the Boston Museum. Until Dec. 14 
it is being featured along with a spe- 
cial exhibition of more than 100 faithful 
reproductions painted by Sarkis Katch- 
adourian. 

Beginning with examples from the 
Ajanta temples, the Katchadourian 
works, supplemented by sculptures and 
paintings drawn from the museum’s 
magnificent Indian collection, provide 
a panoramic survey of Indian art that 
sums up the religious as well as the ar- 
tistic development of India. 


The Ajanta and Bagh frescoes, re- 
ports Catherine E. Boyd of the museum 
Staff, “are the product of a religious 
Sensibility which rejects no aspect of 
life as unspiritual in nature. They 
Tange from the gentle mysticism of the 
Bodhisattva to voluptuous love scenes 
and ritual dances infused with an in- 
toxicating rhythmic motion. The dark, 

som bodies of the Ajanta and Bagh 
paintings, with their extraordinary elas- 
ticity of movement and subtle gestures, 
are full of a glowing vitality expressive 
of the love and compassion for all liv- 

things which is an essential part 
Of the Indian genius... . ” 
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ica’s foremost art narrators on the ways 
of the sea and the men who sail. 
Equally accomplished at portraying 
sunlight on waves as well as the gray 
curtain of fog descending over harbors, 
Grant includes in his present show of 
30 watercolors typical examples of all 
his varied interests. The restless move- 
ment of the sea and the activity of sail- 
or-workmen are all a part of Grant’s 
inexhaustible supply of subject matter, 
as are the character studies of wharf 
figures that the artist portrays with 
both candor and a keen sense of humor. 


Syracuse Reports 


FROM SYRACUSE come eight water- 
colorists to show their solid and fluent- 
ly painted pictures at the Argent Gal- 
leries, New York, where a lively show 
of their able landscapes and interiors 
may be seen until Dec. 6. Basically 
sound and spiritedly painted, these wa- 
tercolors speak well for Syracuse and 
the surrounding countryside. Artists 
represented are William G. Evans, Mar- 
jorie Garfield, Jessie Bone Charman, 
Montague Charman, Margaret H. 
Boehner, Catharine E. Condon, Ruth 
Lee and Ralph R. Laidlaw. 

Sharing the galleries is Lila Shelby 
who paints still lifes of the brass-and- 
shimmering-drapery-school in an effi- 
cient and hearty manner. Her flower 
paintings bring to mind the work of 
the Dutch painters, but without the 
dewy leaves and trembling dew-drop 
so characteristic of this popular phase 
of still life painting. 

Another exhibitor is Caroline Rosen- 
baum from down Dallas way. She seems 
more interested in smaller things than 
the Southwestern scene, even if there 
is an interior of the Dallas Art Museum. 














Pastels and Watercolors by 


TOM 
WARING 


DECEMBER 8 - 20 


EGGLESTON GALLERIES 


== 161 West 57 Street, New York === 





Pommes et Citron 
Head of Christ 
Les Chevaux 
Soda: Abstract 


and other modern paintings 
A Remarkable Group of 


SCULPTURES 


Examples by Daumisr, MAILLoL, 
Desptau, RENOIR, MOobDIGLIANI, 
LacHAIsE, ZORACH and KaAtisH 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Ww 


Public Auction Sale 


December 11 and 12 
at 8:15 p.m. 


Modern French 


American Art 


Property of 


MILDRED H. 


LAMB 


Shaker Heights, Ohio 


SOLD BY HER ORDER 


MODERN PAINTINGS 
AND DRAWINGS 


Porte Forestier de 
St. Corneille 


Mme Hebuterne MODIGLIANI 


and two other portraits 


W oman in Green Dress DERAIN 


and two other oil paintings 


Danseuses dans les 
Coulisses 


PRINTS 


CEZANNE, DAUMIER, Picasso, 
Pissarro, TouLouse-LAuTREC, 
RENorr, Matisse, Cousine, and 
other prints 






On Exhibition Commencing 


December 6 
Weekdays 9 to 5:30 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 
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Ah, God—Herrings, Buoys, the Glitter- 
ing Sea: IvAN LE LORRAINE ALBRIGHT 


Super-Realist Albright Bought by Chicago 


DuRING the Summer of 1940, Ivan Le 
Lorraine Albright deserted his studio-in- 
a-church at Warrenville, Ill., just out- 
side Chicago’s limits, and spent the 
months on the Maine coast painting 
one of his super-realistic still lifes, Ah, 
God—Herrings, Buoys, the Glittering 
Sea. Shown that year in the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy’s annual it took the 
$200 Philadelphia Watercolor Club 
prize; this year it was one of the most 
popular exhibits in the Art Institute of 
Chicago’s 20th watercolor annual. The 
work, a gouache, has now returned to 
the Institute, where it is on view in 
the Recent Accessions Room—the first 
Albright to enter the Institute’s per- 
manent collection. It was purchased 
through the Olivia Shaler Swan Fund. 

Interviewed on the purchase, Direc- 
tor Daniel Catton Rich of the Institute 
stated: “I consider Ivan Albright one 
of the most original artists in America 
today. His vision is as extraordinary as 
his technique. In this watercolor he 
has summed up all the strange poetry 
of the sea. As a still life it is far more 
than an exercise—it is full of meaning 
as well as remarkable paint quality.” 

Seen with a heightened, super-acute 
vision, the objects in Chicago’s new ac- 
quisition are painted in perfect key with 
that vision. Albright, who has a pre- 









18 57th 


east 


CONTEMPORARY 
ART §_ 28.W., 57th St.. N.Y. 


Weekdays: 10-6 Sundays: 2:30-5:30 
“PAINTINGS FOR THE 
$5.00 TO $50.00 
CHRISTMAS BUDGET" 


Thru December 27 


gallery of modern art 


street . 


ehristmas exhibition 


by french and american artists 
through december 


dilection for varicose veins (Into the 
World There Came a Soul Called Ida) 
and the chilly shadow of death (That 
Which I Should Have Done I Did Not 
Do) can hold his own with Miro and 
Dali in the coining of arresting titles. 

During the World War Albright 
painted microscopically exact pictures 
of wounds for the medical corps. “Back 
in the U. S. after the war,” Time’s ac- 
count of Albright reported, he “set up 
his studio in Warrenville with his art- 
ist father, Adam, now 79 (who founded 
the family fortune in real estate) and 
his twin brother Malvin (who prefers 
the name Zsissly, so he will come last 
in catalogs). There Ivan started devel- 
oping the macabre, superphotographic 
style that has made him one of the 
most original figures in U. S. art. 

“Because his portraits looked as 
though their subjects had been removed 
from newly opened graves, nobody gave 
him commissions. So Painter Albright 
painted himself. . . . Many a museum 
has bought his paintings, but no other 
collectors. One reason is the fabulous 
prices Ivan Albright asks for them: as 
much as $30,000 for his biggest works. 
. . . He raised his prices exactly 41% 
when President Roosevelt devalued the 
dollar, still sells his works on the gold 
standard.” 


new york city 


WATERCOLORS BY 


Florance Waterbury 


Landscape Still Life 
December 1 - 31 


MONTROSS GALLERY 
785 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Maurice Braun 


Maurice Braun, nationally knows 
California artist, died unexpectedly g 
a heart attack in his home near § 
Diego on Nov. 7, aged 64. Mr. Bra 
who was actively interested in local 
art affairs, had just finished a speech 
at the Chula Vista Women’s Club when 
he was stricken. § 

Born in the little Hungarian town d 
Nagy Bittse, Mr. Braun came to th 
United States as a child. After studying 
five years at the National Academy iq 
New York, he continued his art training 
abroad. In 1909 he went to Californi 
and settled in San Diego because thal 
city was the home of the Theosophieg 
headquarters, of which society he was 
a member for 40 years. After moving t 
California Mr. Braun’s reputation as 
painter of beautifully realized lan& 
scapes and still lifes steadily increased, 
His paintings were exhibited in most of 
the important art galleries of the na 
tion, the most current display being iq 
Wichita. 

Reginald Poland, director of the San 
Diego Gallery of Fine Arts, paid this 
tribute to Braun in the San Diego 
Union: “Maurice Braun was artist in 
fact as well as name. While we might 
analyze his art and his own nature, it 
is enough to say that he had those qual- 
ities that comprise the real artist, that, 
consequently, he created artistically 
beautiful paintings that need no criti- 
que. His painting, Mountain Top, which 
is owned in our gallery, is a source of 
pleasure and inspiration to all who see 
it. His attractive landscapes and still 
lifes will long continue to make our 
homes more liveable.” 

The artist is survived by his wife, 
Hazel Boyer Braun, art critic of the 
San Diego Tribune Sun; a son, Ernest 
Braun, photographer; and a daughter, 
Charlotte Braun, who is studying art 
criticism in New York. 


Takal Shows in West 


Peter Takal, Bucharest-born artist, is 
exhibiting 40 drawings at the Art Cen- 
ter School in Los Angeles through Dec. 
8. Executed in Morocco and Paris, the 
drawings comprise figure groups, por- 
traits, nudes and character studies. All 
are wrought with eloquent, sensitive 
line that suggests form, weaves excel- 
lent patterns and creates atmosphere 
—managing all the while to be inter- 
esting in itself. 

Takal made his New York debut last 
year at the Carroll Carstairs Gallery. 
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WINTER EXHIBITION 
PAINTINGS «© WATERCOLORS 


December 4 to 25 
Daily 2 to 6 P. M.—Sundays Closed 


ACADEMY of ALLIED ARTS 
349 WEST 86th STREET « NEW YORK 
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MARIE STERNER GALLERY 
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Edward G. Robinson Visits Gluckmann’s Exhibition 


Celebrities Open Gluckmann Show in L. A. 


Grigory GLUCKMANN, master of gleam- 
ing textures and shimmering flesh tones, 
has journeyed to the West Coast, where 
Dalzell Hatfield (until Dec. 10) is pre- 
senting his work for the first time in 
Los Angeles. Opening night drew a glit- 
tering array of notables, including Ed- 
ward G. Robinson (seen above with the 
artist and Mrs. Gluckmann inspecting 
the exhibit, Nu Couché) and Mrs. Rob- 
inson, and Jascha Heifetz, Adolphe 
Menjou, Pat O’Brien, Max Reinhardt 
and Patterson McNutt. 

Sparkling on the walls of the Hatfield 
Gallery are 28 canvases—nudes, figure 
groups, landscapes and interiors. West- 
ern critics found them exciting. Gluck- 
mann’s art, wrote Herman Reuter in 
the Hollywood Citizen-News, “is in- 
vested with a kind of painter’s poetry. 
He never uses a bludgeon. His canvases 
at first appear rather soft and vague, 
but it is a deceiving effect, because they 






do carry. . . . Proof of Gluckmann’s 
eminence is contained in the fact that 
besides nudes he does other things su- 
perlatively well.” 

“Superb drawing and master crafts- 
manship,” wrote Arthur Millier in the 
Los Angeles Times, adding that Gluck- 
mann’s nudes “are more interesting 
than his landscapes or his little street 
or bar scenes. .. . They are the most 
sheerly lovely nudes shown here in 
years. . A Giorgionesque beauty, 
stately yet delicate, is attained in these 
pictures. While they strike no new note 
in the symphony of art, they play with 
exquisite taste in a well tempered and 
lovely historical mode.” 

Elaine St. Maur in the Examiner 
characterized Gluckmann as “an amaz- 
ing combination of the ancient and mod- 
ern. ... He is a man whose work shows 
him to be one of the most finished of 
contemporary artists.” 


Scientist Carver Paints With Native Clay 


ALTHOUGH most of the world knows 
that the eminent Negro scientist, George 
Washington Carver, has extracted many 
products from the lowly sweet potato 
(118) and still more from the still low- 
lier peanut (285), few know that from 
the Alabama soil he extracts colors 
with which (using peanut oil) he re- 
cords creditably on canvas the birds, 
fruits, flowers and mountains of his 
community. 

On view in the museum of the Tuske- 
gee Institute, to which the venerable 
Scientist’s achievements have brought 
international fame, are 71 of Carver’s 
paintings, one of which won an honor- 
able mention at Chicago’s 1893 World’s 
Fair. Many of the canvases, says Time, 
“were painted with homemade colors, 
hotably the ‘Curtis Browns’ (shades of 
brown made from vegetables and mag- 
Nolias by his assistant A. W. Curtis, Jr.). 
Nearly all were deft, somewhat primly 
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academic depictions of natural phenom- 
ena. Visitors, impressed by the simple 
realism and tidy workmanship of the 
pictures, found still more to admire in 
the adjoining collection of handicrafts 
which the almost incredibly versatile 
Carver had turned out. 

“White haired, toothless Sage Carver 
still sticks to his philosophy: ‘Save 
everything. From what you have make 
what you want.’ His gnarled hands are 
always busy with bits of string, tinfoil, 
clay, which he fashions, as he talks, into 
decorative objects. He is proudest of 
his picture of four peaches, painted with 
pigment made of native clay, not as a 
work of art but because any child, as 
a result of his researches, should be 
able to use similar matérial. ‘That’s 
just the clay we walk on every day,’ 
says he. ‘Our clays are just as brilliant 
as the ones the old masters used. Mich- 
elangelo used clay like this.’”’ 
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14 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC. 


PAINTINGS AND 


WORKS OF ART 
Old Panelling Old Wallpapers | 


Period and Modern Decorations 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


Paris London 


JAMES ST. L. O'TOOLE 


Flower Paintings 
in water colour 
by 


MAE SCHAETZEL 


Until December 15 


24 EAST 64th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Wm. GLACKENS 


Selected paintings not pre- 
viously shown, from the pri- 
vate collection of the family 


On exhibition at 10 West 9th St. 


Daily, including Sunday, from 2 to 5. 


THROUGH DECEMBER 14th 
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AMERICAN ART 


PETER BLUME 
BERNARD KARFIOL 
YASUO KUNIYOSHI 

JULIAN LEVI 

KATHERINE SCHMIDT 
CHARLES SHEELER 
NILES SPENCER 
WILLIAM STEIG CARL WALTERS 
and Younger Group 


DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 
ESTABLISHED 1803 


Newhouse Galleries 


PAINTINGS 


15 East 57th Street 
New York City 


MOVING 


Great Reductions 
On Entire 
Collection of 


CHINESE ART 


RALPH M. CHAIT 


GALLERIES 
600 Madison Ave. New York City 


ELEANOR 


BOUDIN 


SCULPTURE UNTIL DECEMBER 13 


BONESTELL ¢.4 44.5% ¥ 


106 E. 57 ST., N. Y. C. 


rHe PINACOTHECA 


CHRISTMAS GROUP SHOW 
Paintings and Crafts of 
Artistic Distinction.... 


20 West 58th St., New York 
13 


The Fair: Myer Ape. (Cincinnati) 


Riverside Displays Out-of-Town Artists 


THE RIVERSIDE, which, more often 
than any other New York museum shel- 
ters exhibitions from the great hinter- 
land, is currently playing host to two 
out-of-town groups. One is an exhibi- 
tion sent east by the Modern Art So- 
ciety of Cincinnati, comprising paint- 
ings and prints by 23 artists; the other 
is a display of 65 oils and watercolors 
transported across the Hudson by the 
Modern Artists of New Jersey. 

As the names of the sponsoring or- 
ganizations imply, both collections lean 
to the left in technique, there being a 
bold cast of experimentation and va- 
riety to the exhibits with here and there 
a grace-note of Ecole de Paris. Region- 
alism is conspicuously absent; no sharp 
line of demarcation can be drawn where 
Ohio ends and Jersey begins. 

New York critics, estimating the rela- 
tive merits of the two groups, gave a 
slight edge to Cincinnati. Wrote Carlyle 
Burrows of the Herald-Tribune: “Pos- 
sibly the Westerners have a little, if 
anything, over their New Jersey asso- 
ciates as a group of determined individ- 
ualists.” However, it is the Jersey club 
which “makes the more substantial ex- 
hibition, carrying off most of their sub- 
jects” with more confidence. Comment- 
ing on the spirit of freedom running 
through the related displays, Burrows 
singled out the works of Mildred B. 
Muse, Helen McAuslan and Frank Wal- 
lis of New Jersey, and Richard Zoellner, 
Myer Abel, William Gothard and Robert 
Sprague of Cincinnati. 

Howard Devree of the Times, wrote: 
“The Cincinnati group on the whole 
gives a rather more personal and effec- 
tive (and less sophisticated) account of 
itself than our nearer neighbors, by 
whom there are a number of Marin- 
esque and Homeric watercolors, along 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


with more distortion, mechanical gadget 
compositions of the French School, and 
pictures with Mexican influence pretty 
strong.” On Devree’s honor list were 
Myer Abel (The Fair, despite too much 
foreground), Betty Allen, William Goth. 
ard, Richard Zoellner, Helen McAuslan, 
Charles Goeller and Albert Freuden- 
berg. 


To Fight Puritanism 


The one-man gallery, directed by Pu 
ma, has decided to break its short-lived 
tradition by having an exhibition for a 
cause, namely to fight the Oklahoma 
Witch Hunt or Book Trials. Arranged 
by the Oklahoma Art Sales Committee 
in co-operation with the International 
Labor Defense, the proceeds of the ex- 
hibition (Dec. 3 to 7) will go to help 
out “those unfortunates thrown in an 
Oklahoma City jail because they pos- 
sessed certain literature.” Besides lock- 
ing up the book-seller and his interested 
readers, the sheriff also locked up the 
books. 

Among the 200 pieces of art to be ex- 
hibited in this benefit show will be 
works by Matisse, Daumier, Weber, John 
Steuart Curry, Puma, Walkowitz, Juli- 
en Levi, Joe Jones, Rockwell Kent, Mer- 
vin Jules, Chaim Gross, Minna Hark- 
avy, William Gropper, Ernest Fiene, 
Wanda Gag and Peggy Bacon. An auc- 
tion sale will be held Sunday, Dee. 
7, at two o'clock in the afternoon. 


Supply or Demand 


P. Lapis Lazuli comments: “I remem- 
ber the day when a dealer would say, 
‘I found an artist.’ Nowadays it’s the 
artist who says, ‘I found a dealer.’ I 
think I’ll look around and see if I can't 
get associated!” 


MANIEVICH 


PAINTINGS 


Until Dec. 13 


French Art Galleries 
51 £. 57th St. © New York 
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The Wanderer: ABRAHAM LEVIN 


Abraham Levin—Sweatshop to Art Gallery 


A 61-YEAR-OLD knee-pants operator 
named Abraham Levin is making his 
debut as a painter at the Uptown Gal- 
lery (New York, until Christmas). Lev- 
in who worked in sweatshops all his 
life took up painting four years ago 
and has now progressed into an inter- 
esting “primitive” modern with an un- 
restrained feeling for free brushwork, 
color and paint technique. It was all 
done “after hours” and without formal 
art training. 

This shy, sensitive worker never saw 
a Chagall. Yet his pictures of old world 
characters, imaginary still lifes and 
whimsical and sometimes forlorn land- 
scapes have some of the flavor of his 
famous Russian’ contemporary. Only 
Chagall studied and worked to get his 
spiritual compositions, while the knee- 
pants operator must have arrived at 
his solely through a natural talent that 
just had to find outlet. 

Levin’s first paintings deal with Jew- 
ish religious subjects and the theatre, 
but as his artistic impulses unfolded, he 
began to paint pictures like Springtime 
in Gramercy Park and Landscape with 
Cow, less racially personal but more 
Mature of expression. His distinctive 
talents are best expressed through two 
outlets: rural subjects with the loneli- 
ness of the earth echoed in the rugged, 
Weaving patterns; and homeless old 
men lost in a wilderness of brick tene- 
ment houses, such as the haunting can- 
vas The Wanderer, symbolical of the 
artist’s yearning for freedom from his 
Wage slavery. The illusion of its poign- 
ant mood is captured through the im- 
Posing figure of a sad-eyed old Jew 
against an illuminated and somewhat 
chaotic background. 

_ Levin’s is an auspicious debut. There 
IS sadness in the show but also present 


BRUMMER 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 
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is pride of achievement and a growing 
confidence in the paintings of 1941 (the 
first year he could afford canvas). We 
should hear more from Abraham Levin. 


Lectures on American Art 


This season Helen Appleton Read. 
noted critic and writer on art, is de- 
livering a series of four lectures on 
“America Interpreted by Her Artists” 
in the large sculpture gallery of the 
Whitney Museum in New York City. 
The first talk, delivered Nov. 23, dealt 
with the beginnings of the American 
tradition. Subsequent talks and titles 
are “Landscape and Genre,” Dec. 2; 
“The Late 19th Century,” Dec. 9, and 
“Contemporary American Painting,” 
Dec. 16. 

Mrs. Read has lectured extensively in 
important museums and two years ago 
made a Coast-to coast lecture tour un- 
der the auspices of the Section of Fine 
Arts. Further information and tickets 
for the Whitney series may be obtained 
by writing Mrs. Read at 140 Hick St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., or the Whitney Mu- 
seum at 10 W. 8th St., New York City. 


Hudson Valley Artists Elect 


At a recent meeting, the Hudson Val- 
ley Art Association elected Emily N. 
Hatch, president; Kathleen M. Finn and 
Mrs. William Steinschneider, vice-pres- 
idents; Vera Andrus, secretary, and Wil- 
liam P. Osborn, treasurer. 


Harold B. Maynard 


Harold B. Maynard, painter and etch- 
er, died Nov. 12 at a hospital in his na- 
tive Brooklyn at the age of 75. Known 
for his landscape etchings, Maynard 
also managed many outdoor exhibitions. 


GALLERY 


NEW YORK 


ART OF TOMORROW 


Yellow Accents by Rudolf Bauer 


MUSEUM OF 
NON- OBJECTIVE 
PAINTINGS 


24 EAST 54 STREET, N. Y. C. 


OPEN DAILY 10-6 
SUNDAYS 12-6 
CLOSED MONDAYS ADMISSION FREE 





EXHIBITION OF WATERCOLORS 
by BETTY P. 


PARSONS 


Through December 13 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) WN. Y. 














“ALONG SHORE” 
Water Colors by 


GORDON GRART 


Through December 13th 


Grand Central ArtGalleries 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue @® New York 





To Dec. 13 


CELESTE H. TROTH 


Paintings 


DOUTHITT GALLERY 
9 East 57 Street New York 








DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


hand carved, hand finished, to 
suit the individual painting. 
Surprisingly moderate rates. 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 
605 Madison Ave., N. Y. © PLaza 8-2818 


(bet. 57 and 58 $t.—4th Seer) 
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Lunch Hour: ISABEL BISHOP 


Buys a Bishop 


DUNCAN PHILLIPS, noted collector and 
director of the Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery in Washington, D. C., has purchased 
for the Gallery’s collection Isabel Bish- 
op’s oil, Lunch Hour. The canvas, de- 
picting two of Miss Bishop’s favorite 
New York working girls munching sand- 
wiches over a lunch counter, has pre- 
viously been shown at the Cincinnati 
Museum, Cranbrook Academy Museum 
and the Corcoran Gallery (1941 Bien- 
nial Exhibition). 

Cincinnati born, Miss Bishop studied 
in Detroit and at the Art Students 
League in New York City. She has ex- 
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RETROSPECTIVE 
EXHIBITION 


MARC 


CHAGAL 


Pierre Matisse 


EAST 57th STREET, 


ecuted a mural for the Treasury De- 
partment and is regularly represented 
in the nation’s important museum group 
shows. The Phillips picture, painted 
slowly and carefully in the artist’s sub- 
tle style, was purchased through the 
Midtown Galleries of New York. 


Museums Buy Bohrod 


Two museums have added works by 
Aaron Bohrod to their permanent col- 
lections. From the artist’s recent show 
at the Associated American Artists Gal- 
lery in New York (Art Dicest, Nov. 1), 
the Boston Museum purchased Oak 
Street Platform, and the Butler Insti- 
tute, Street in Peoria. 

Bohrod, who has won national fame 
portraying streets and the fringes of 
Illinois towns and cities, has received 
six awards from the Art Institute of 
Chicago and one from the Carnegie In- 
ternational (in 1939). 


Wins Rhode Island Prize 


Winner of the Rhode Island Water- 
color Purchase Prize for National Art 
Week is Milo K. Winter, Jr., for his 
Smoke Over Providence, a view of the 
industrial section of the city. The prize 
was offered by Thomas J. Watson, Chair- 
man of National Art Week, who is pur- 
chasing one watercolor from each state. 

Winter has taught design at the 
Rhode Island School of Design, Provi- 
dence, since 1929, and for several sum- 
mers he has taught and studied in 
Maine with Eliot O’Hara. 


Report from Africa 


From Capetown, South Africa, where 
an exhibition of American art circu- 
lated by the Associated American Art- 
ists is now on view, comes this critical 
reaction: “The Americans take contem- 
porary scenes and characters in their 
stride (see Thomas Hart Benton’s Cot- 
ton Pickers, Georgia, or Adolf Dehn’s 
Minnesota Farm), whereas here our art- 
ists are more content with scenery than 
with scenes.” 






















NEW YORK 


DirREcTOR EUGENE KINGMAN is open- 
ing the season at the Philbrook Art 
Center, Tulsa, with a comprehensive 
survey of the marks left by the 19th 
century as it flowed westward over the 
middle Mississippi area. Indians, trap. 
pers, traders, covered wagons and Army 
scouts gave the area a special frontier 
flavor, leaving their impress on the eco- 
nomic and social structure that has 
since risen in their wake. 

The show, on view through Dec. 6, is 
unusually broad in scope, including 
paintings, prints, textiles, furniture, 
glass, Indian arts, and architecture, 
Background for the exhibits is a his- 
torical display of maps, charts and pho- 
tographs defining and describing the 
stage on which the exhibition’s drama 
is played. Scene I is given over to 31 
paintings of frontier life by artists 
ranging from John Neagle, George Cat- 
lin, George C. Bingham, Arthur F. Tait, 
Frederic Remington and Charles Russell 
to Frank Tenney Johnson, Alexandre 
Hogue, John Steuart Curry and Joe 
Jones. 

Next come three galleries of draw- 
ings, prints and watercolors by an 
equally diversified list of artists (in- 
cluding John James Audubon); a dem- 
onstration show of the region’s archi- 
tectural development; two period rooms 
from 1840, and an extensive array of 
craft objects made by Indians and early 
setlers in iron, wood, tin and glass. 


Thorne Rooms Given Chicago 


Mrs. James Ward Thorne, creator of 
amazingly accurate miniature rooms, 
has given to the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago 60 completely furnished, authen- 
tically styled rooms, comprising two se- 
ries of 30 each, covering the develop- 
ment of European interiors. Previously 
shown in the Chicago Institute, these 
meticulously scaled rooms were three 
star attractions at both recent world 
fairs and have since toured a circuit of 
important museums, attracting a total 
audience of more than 1,000,000. 

Potter Palmer, president of the In- 
stitute, characterized the gift as “one 
of the most generous donations ever 
made through the Art Institute to the 
citizens of Chicago.” Chauncey McCor- 
mick, Institute vice-president, stated in 
an interview that “many people have 
done miniature rooms, but only Mrs. 
Thorne’s are works of art. . . . She has 
created not only works of art of the 
first importance but a valuable new ap- 
proach to public education in the sig- 
nificant historical styles of interior ar- 
chitecture of the past and present.” 


FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 
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Tue Dicest last summer conducted a 
around the question of what is 
wrong with the artist’s market in Amer- 
ica. The discussion was valuable and at 
times lively, but no conclusions were 
reached. However, in the following ar-. 
ticle a thoughtful job of summing up 
is done by Robert McIntyre, president of 
the Macbeth Gallery and a man who 
knows most of the answers when it 
comes to selling American art. It is es- 
pecially timely in view of Art Week. 


By Robert G. McIntyre 


According to those provocative letters 
published in the September ist issue of 
your vital magazine, all classes of people 
having an important interest in, or con- 
nection with, American art are to blame 
for the much bemoaned lack of sales of 
eontemporary American art, I wonder if 
any class is really to blame at all. Per- 
haps I should say, rather, that the re- 
sponsibility, if there is any, should be 
shared more or less, by all classes. 

What seems to be a point lost sight of 
is that whatever else art may be, and 
goodness knows we have been told for 
countless years what it is or should be, 
everyone having his own pet idea on the 
subject, there is one thing certain, name- 
ly, that art is, in a very definite way a 
business, and as such it must alternately 
prosper and decline, and in general con- 
form to the economic laws that govern 
all forms of business. 

Another point worth mentioning is that 
during National Art Week last year, there 
participated in the various exhibitions 
throughout the country something like 
30,000 artists in different media, and this 
does not by any means begin to exhaust 
the number of professional workers, good, 
bad and mediocre. The total might be 
nearer 50,000. 

Now 50,000 artists, while a very slight 
percentage of the total population, is still 
a goodly proportion of the number of 
people who buy pictures—in any coun- 
try, and certainly a large number to af- 
ford each of them the comfortable living 
that each one wants. The same thing is 
true in the medical, legal, and other 
professions, many of whom, as in the 
arts, are not only worthy of their hire, 
but in some cases, worth more. Can any- 
thing be done about this situation? I 


| don’t really know. 





The Case for the Artist 


It is eminently unfair to lay the blame 
on the doorstep of the artist, even though 
we all know that a great many artists 
paint pictures that could never be sold. 
Isn’t the lack of sales largely an economic 
condition that will in time change for the 
better, when good painters will again be 
prosperous and when even bad ones may 
profit? There are a great many artists 
painting pictures that please both the 
layman and the more sophisticated art 
lovers. 

There may, however, be something val- 
id in the plaint that artists do not paint 
the kind of pictures the public will buy. 
If by saying that every artist paints for 
an audience, I am put down as a heretic, 
I am willing to accept the charge. Yet 
having spent the greater part of my life 
among artists of all sorts and finding 
them pretty much like other folk, I can 
come to no other conclusion. And even 
if some do object to this conclusion, it 
will at least be granted that every artist 
hopes his pictures will sell. This hope 
is legitimate, even if often unrealized. If 
therefore I am only partly right, there is 
still some justification for the idea that 
Perhaps the artist should pay a little more 
attention to the wants of the public which 
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Robert McIntyre, Art Dealer, Probes Problems of the Artist’s Market 


is, of course, the consumer. If, however, 
certain artists, and there are many of 
them, insist on forcing their sordid so- 
ciological pictures, their backhouse ban- 
alities, and other night-marish productions 
down the public’s throat, then they will 
just have to wait until the public is pre- 
pared to swallow such doses, and if they 
starve in the waiting, that’s their affair, 
and no one can deny them this right. 


The Case for the Dealer 


Then comes the dealer. He is, according 
to Mr. Stoppelman, the ogre, the Mephis- 
topholes, the sour note in the whole or- 
chestra. Here again it would be manifest- 
ly unfair to charge the dealer with all 
the responsibility for the non-recognition 
of good artists, and, therefore, lack of 
sales. There is not, to my knowledge, 
a single dealer in American art in this 
town who is not on the watch for new 
talent. Every week, in season and out, 
and at least twice a week, new work is 
submitted. This is true in our own gallery 
and is so in others. I can speak with ab- 
solute truth, and, I might say, with some 
weariness, that never does an unknown 
artist submit his work to us that we do 
not look it over carefully, and this often 
at a time when business requires we 
should be elsewhere. I am not complain- 
ing. I think this is as it should be, for 
after all, it is largely through the dealer, 
be he saint or devil, through whom not 
only the public, but the museums, art 
teachers, critics and others are made fa- 
miliar with contemporary art. 

When a dealer takes on an artist, he is 
supposed to push his work since he be- 
lieves in him. This he does, not only for 
the benefit of the artist but for himself. 
He does his best, but sometimes his best 
is a complete failure. As far as the public 
goes, he guessed wrong. Who, for heaven’s 
sake, is to blame for this? Your correspon- 
dent says: “The art dealer takes no risks. 
He buys no stocks.” If ever a man knew 
less about the subject of which he writes, 
that man is Mr. Stoppelman! 


The Case for the Public 


I refuse to blame the public for present 
market conditions in contemporary art. 
Of course many people prefer the old 
masters to the new. That’s all right. But 
I suspect that a good deal of the adula- 
tion paid to old-time paintings is a form 
of intellectual snobbery—a feeling of in- 
tellectual superiority. I feel, however, that 
this attitude is not quite as common as 
it was. The public has had opportunities 
to learn about American art such as were 
undreamed of years ago. Consequently I 
believe the adventure into the new, that 
is, Our own contemporary art, is being 
ushered in with an insistence and a force 
nothing can deny. The amazing growth of 
art education in the past twenty years 
must and will bear fruit. 

I cannot altogether agree with Director 
Colt when he says that “Americans do 
not love art well enough to live with it.” 
I am convinced that a vast number of 
Americans do love art well enough to 
crave ownership, but, as I have stated, 
the proportion of buyers to artists is rela- 
tively small. On the other hand, there 
are probably more picture buyers in re- 
cent years than in any other period, but 
so, too, are there more artists than ever 
before. Therefore, patronage seems spread 
very thinly indeed. And the birth rate of 
artists is increasing at an alarming pace. 


Confusing the Public 


This condition helps to glut the mar- 
ket with all sorts of works that can’t pos- 
sibly be digested in the way of purchases. 
If left alone, there is a very considerable 
part of the public who could and would 
buy pictures, and their individual selec- 


tions would, on the whole, be creditable. 
But, unfortunately, as Mr. Colt points 
out, they are confused as to what to buy 
because some artist or some “authority” 
tells them that what they like is terrible; 
and should they buy what they are told 
is good, then someone else gives them 
the comforting thought that they are 
more or less crazy! Therefore, doubt and 
indecision follow. 

Some of the “intellectuals” who write 
books and articles have, I think, a great 
deal to do with this confused state of 
mind on the part of the public. They 
simply adore to take a picture and use 
it as a basis upon which to construct 
an essay, so bogged down with words 
and phrases that the meaning cannot be 
deciphered without the aid of a large 
sized dictionary. Often the subjects se- 
lected for this blitzkreig of strange vocab- 
ulary are the words of cerebrating paint- 
ers whose mental gyrations could not 
otherwise be described or interpreted. And 
since this kind of thing is frequently more 
or less unintelligible to many people who 
have spent their lives in close contact 
with art, in one way or another, one can 
well imagine what the effect must be 
on the average American. These writers 
have erected a Tower of Babel, where 
voices are heard but not understood. 

Director Colt says the average Ameri- 
can likes to keep up with the Joneses. 
Well, if the Jones family has good taste, 
then that’s not so bad. If it hasn’t, per- 
haps the neighbor next door will, some- 
day, find this out and that will be a 
good lesson and a tip to go on his own. 
Then again, it may be that the interested 
layman reads too much and relies too 
much on what he reads. Every dealer has, 
at one time or another, been able to pin 
the remarks made by visitors to his ex- 
hibitions to some reviewer. If I had to 
give one piece of advice to the public 
it would be: “Let the pictures you are 
looking at speak for themselves, and if 
you particularly like what one picture 
has to say to you well enough to want 
it, and you can afford to buy it, then 
for heaven’s sake, buy it, live with it, 
and love it, and let who will think you 
have bought a dud. Be sorry for him, not 
for yourself.” 

A shrewd old bird once told me: “One 
can pay $400 for a picture and be right; 
$40,000 and be wrong.” 


Summation 


Now to sum up this rather rambling 
indulgence in “thinking out loud:” if 
there is something radically wrong in the 
situation today as it affects the contem- 
porary artist, I have no panacea for cur- 
ing it, first, because I don’t know that 
there is anything especially out of the 
ordinary at the present time except the 
war—and, Lord knows, that’s bad enough. 
But we have had wars before with the 
usual upheaval of normal living when 
everything under the sun is affected and 
suffers thereby, and, secondly, if I had 
a panacea it probably wouldn’t work. 

However, here is a suggestion I wish 
to offer for consideration. The present 
state of art supply and demand consti- 
tutes a condition where the Government 
could step in—federal, state or local, or 
all of them. Buildings could be set apart 
for the great overflow of pictures by all 
sorts of painters, changing exhibitions 
periodically, with sales people in charge 
whose business it would be to sell, not 
“explain.” This would give those artists 
who, for reasons of space and other rea- 
sons, have no dealer connections, the op 
portunity they all want. The undertaking 
would have to be financed by whicheve1 
government sponsored it, but in these 
days of billions a few hundred thousanc 
would not be worth talking about. 
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GALLERY 
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ART 


Millard Sheets 
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Gina Knee 


DALZELL HATFIELD 
GALLERIES 
Ambassador Hotel - Los Angeles 


Etienne Ret 
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Exhibitions of 


PORTRAITS 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, Inc. 


Main Galleries 
15 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
Branch Galleries 


HOTEL GOTHAM, 2 W 55 ST. 
(Second Floor) 


New York 


BLATT and BUZZELLI 


PAINTINGS 
Until December 7 


GROUP EXHIBITION 
WATERCOLORS ¢ SCULPTURE 
December 7 to 21 


ART GALLERIES 
V 23 W. 56 St., N. Y.C. 
WATERCOLORS OF DEEP SOUTH 


Mary Godard 


THROUGH DECEMBER 6 


MORTON GALLERIES 


130 West 57 St., W. Y. C. 
Solve Your Xmas Problem Now! 
To avoid a last minute rush, 
enter your Gift Subscriptions 
now! A blank is enclosed else- 

where in this issue. 


XMAS 
OILS « 


FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW fe 


By HELEN BoswWELL 


THE USUAL lull that creeps in before 
Christmas was pepped up this last fort- 
night by the unexpected wave of buying 
created by National Art Week (and it 
wasn’t all Watson buying, either). 

Fifty-Seventh Street is not surprised 
by this sudden spurt of buying good 
American art. Dealers have been ex- 
pecting it for more than a year. It goes 
hand in hand with war-time inflation. 
Those old enough to remember the past 
periods of inflation will also remember 
its effect on art buying and prices. Dur- 
ing times like these it is almost human- 
ly impossible to withstall inflation, and 
the purchase of art before and during 
inflation is accelerated. Art, even though 


John: HARMON NEILL. At 
Fifteen Gallery to Dec. 13 


it takes bypaths, remains a commodity 
as well as a personal treasure. A gov- 
ernment might freeze and wipe out a 
bank account, but not a work of art— 
art is buried and treasured with gold. 

Next issue the Christmas spirit will 
be at its peak. Whether you want to or 
not your thoughts will turn to Yule- 
tide. I'll review all those activities tak- 
ing over Fifty-Seventh Street for you 
then. 


Will Henry Stevens Exhibits 

The Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir- 
ginia play an important part in Will 
Henry Stevens’ exhibition of pastel 
paintings at the Kleemann Galleries 
(through Dec. 13). With this high, mys- 
tic hump of blue in the background, 
Stevens paints liquid golden fields with 
squat shacks in the foothills. He strikes 
a balance between the picturesque and 
gentle country scenes, best of these be- 
ing Mail-Boxes and Weathered Barns. 

Lately more and more artists seem 
interested in forest close-ups—plants, 
rocks, tree trunks and fungi. Stevens 
also includes a few of these personal 
touches in his Kleemann show. Stevens, 
who is art instructor at Tulane Uni- 
versity, manufactures his own materi- 
als, working to discover new techniques 
and means of expression. As one result 
of this independence, the present pas- 


tels have the limpid quality of wa; ot 


color. 4 
If you want to see more work 
Stevens, go next door to the Wi 
Gallery where an exhibition of his ah 
stractions is in progress. 4 


From Dutchess County ; 
The Dutchess County Group, exhib t. 
ing at the Fifteen Gallery until Dee, 13 
is not so much concerned with Dutchess 
County as it is with other things, lilj 
figures and landscapes from other ; 
of the country. Only Stowell Le Cain 
Fisher is inspired by the section's rolk 
ing country-side. Harmon Neill pain 
figure subjects, best of these being th 
sensitive study of the young lad Johm)! 
while Sylvia Cannon paints decoratiy 
close-ups of garden flowers. There is @ 
deep-toned Water Street by Tom Bar. 
rett and a sparkling Roof-tops, Nan- 
tucket by Lillian Loomis. Other mem. 
bers of the group are Geraldine D. N, 
Acker, Priscilla Flowers, E. L. Hub 
bard and James Scott. 


Celeste Troth at Douthitt 


A nine-foot figure of Christ seen from 
the back of the cross is a feature at- 
traction at Celeste Troth’s exhibition of 
imaginary paintings and portraits at 
the Douthitt Gallery (until Dec. 13), 
Mrs. Troth, daughter of the late Austin 
Heckscher and the late Celeste D, 
Heckscher, composer, is interested in 
symbolical creations as well as imag- 
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Voodoo Priestess: ELEANOR BouDIN 
At Bonestell to December 13 


sharply outlined creations have a so- 
phisticated as well as naive charm. Col- 
or is controlled and yet brilliant as in 
the study of the Mexican school chil- 
dren in Altars of Learning, the feature- 
less faces of the children and the feed- 
ing-stall desks making an unusual de- 
sign. Market in Toluca and Street in 
Taxco also show the artist’s ability to 
take essential subjects and transform 
them in an individual manner. 


Candid Eleanor Boudin 


With a naturalness bordering on can- 
didness, Eleanor Boudin portrays not 
only the graceful attitude of the Negro 
but the awkward slouch as well. In a 
most interesting exhibition of sculpture 
at the Bonestell Gallery (until Dec. 13), 
Miss Boudin applies the sculptor’s line 
to poor posture and gets some amus- 
ing studies of extended derriérs and 
lax stomachs, as in the misshapen 
Habanera and the pouchy Taxi Dancer, 
the latter a tired nude in high-heeled 
slippers. Sinew and grace, however, are 
Caught in some of the more sympa- 
thetically rendered sculptures, such as 
the reposed Voodoo Priestess, one of 
the artist’s excellent Haitian studies. 
The show is rounded out with the in- 
clusion of a few accomplished animal 
pieces, 


Concurrently at Bonestell’s are the 
gay French canvases of Josephine Tre- 
mel, musician who turned painter. These 
Impressionistic landscapes are not all 
scenes (there is one from Pearl 
River, N. Y.), but they remain French 
it approach and technique. The main 

teristics of these ports, prome- 

and gardens are atmospheric 

cheer and distribution of color patterns. 
Miss Tremel is at her best in The Cliffs 
@ Cassis and Balcic, on the Black Sea. 


With Russian Temperament 
The Russian temperament in paint as 
applied to small American towns is 
found in the turgid canvases by Abra- 
ham manievitch at the French Art Gal- 
until Dec. 13. Manievitch, profes- 


‘§ 0r at the Kiev Academy of Art before 


Coming to America in 1922, paints with 


§% almost physical impact and in col- 


Of$ that take on the countless hues of 


‘_ autumn, especially in Bethel, Conn. 


This artist does not go in for the frank- 
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ly picturesque. Instead he keeps away 
from the center of town and seeks out 
the outskirts, which he records in a 
rugged, flaming manner. On a differ- 
ent color scale are the recent and more 
pallid landscapes Maine Street, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. and Winter, Canada, devel- 
oped in an easier, lighter manner than 
Manievitch’s characteristic and rhap- 
sodic New England landscapes. 
Impressions of Rothbort 
Spontaneously and with sparkling col- 
or, Samuel Rothbort paints the places 
where people like to play and walk— 
the beaches, parks, Botanical Gardens 
and woodlands. In Rothbort’s show at 
the Barzansky Galleries, current until 
Dec. 6, may be seen a representative 
number of his impressionistic studies. 
Intensity and a play of fresh, vibrant 
color catches the eye in Wild Apple 
Tree. Another vivid impression is the 
large Lincoln Square, with its scattered 
color and street activity. A twinkling 
quality is reflected in the watercolors, 
particularly Rainy Day. Rothbort likes 
to grow the flowers he paints. Best of 
these are Dahlias and Zinnias. 


Betty Parsons at Midtown 


A forceful painter is Betty Parsons, 
exhibiting a large group of vibrant wa- 
tercolors at the Midtown Galleries un- 
til Dec. 13. An able touch combined 
with nervous vitality mark these Mex- 
ican and New England landscapes with 
a certain distinction. Mrs. Parsons, di- 
rector of the Wakefield Galleries, is in- 
clined towards picturesque churches, 
summer camp shacks and the old 
houses of Cape Cod. With scattered 
greens and a restless distribution of 
color, the artist works spontaneously, 
giving dash and sparkle to her sub- 
jects. When Mrs. Parsons paints a house 
she does it with personality, absorbing 
its character instead of being concerned 
merely with architectural details. 


Portraits of Success 

There is an interesting assortment of 
people to be found in the exhibition of 
portraits at the Grand Central Galler- 
ies (Gotham Hotel until Dec. 6). Most 
of the subjects are those who have 
achieved success in their chosen fields. 
Attitudes lean more towards the hands- 
resting-in-lap type of posing, but the 
show remains varied enough in tech- 


David Sarnoff: LEOPOLD SEYFFERT 
At Grand Central to Dec. 6 


Survivors: JOSEPH Vorst. At 
A.C.A. Gallery to Dec. 13 


nique, ranging from the 1920ish Mildred 
by John Young-Hunter and the lace and 
satin extravaganza by Raymond P. Neil- 
son to the naturally posed study of 
Bartlett Arkell by Robert Brackman 
and Jerry Farnsworth’s Philomena. 
Along solid technical lines are Leopold 
Seyffert’s portrait of David Sarnoff and 
George Elmer Browne’s likable study 
of Mrs. Browne. Also on view are Rob- 
ert Phillip’s striking figure of his wife 
in a salmon dressing gown, Sidney Dick- 
inson’s emphatic portrait of Dr. Ed- 
ward Joseph, III, the sensitive Slater 
Bartlett by George Laurence Nelson 
and Henry William Greenwald by Kyo- 
hei Inukai. 


V orst from Missouri 

The Missouri mule is of particular in- 
terest to Joseph Vorst, exhibiting at the 
ACA Gallery until Dec. 13. So also are 
the people of the Missouri Ozark re- 
gion and the majestic Mississippi River. 
German-born Vorst had never seen a 
mule before coming to Missouri, and he 
likes mountain people because he him- 
self came from a toiling family of 
twelve children who lived close to the 
soil. Vorst’s feelings for the mighty 
Mississippi are well expressed in one of 
his best canvases, Deep River, portray- 
ing a Negro Venus “born out of muddy 
water.” 

Vorst is a strong painter, working in 
rich, warm tones, with emphasis on 
muralistic composition and dramatic 
light effects. With his concern for floods 
and tornadoes, the painter could be a 
German John Steuart Curry. Especially 
is this noted in the eerily-lighted Fear 
with its approaching storm and fright- 
ened Negroes; and in the El Grecoish 
old man sitting on what remains of the 
land amid a rising flood. In both these 
canvases Vorst is seen as a skilled 
dramatist in pigment. 


Portrayed by Werboff 

The great and the near-great look 
down with intelligent camposure from 
the walls of the Wildenstein Galleries 
where Michel Werboff’s exhibition of 
portrait drawings is in progress until 
Dec. 6. A Navajo Indian chief takes his 
place with kings. This is not one of 
those fashionable portrait displays 
[Please turn to page 30] 
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Psychopathic 


Robert Riggs Turns in 


RoBerT RicGs, prominent Philadelphia 
painter and printmaker, charges his 
work with “on the spot” impact. His 
prize fight, night club, police station 
and theater scenes have the dramatic 
immediacy of a superbly organized news 
report. They are convincing, because 
Riggs’ intimate knowledge of his sub- 
ject infuses them with unfailing au- 
thenticity. 

A large group of his lithographs are 
on view at the Philadelphia Print Club 
until Dec. 14. Present are personages of 
the prize ring, circus celebrities, pa- 
tients of a children’s ward and inmates 
of the Byberry psychopathic ward (see 
above). Another subject, Accident Ward, 
shows a Negro couple, flanked by bulb- 
ous cops and surgeons, being sewn to- 
gether after what may have been either 
a severe accident or a lovers’ spat. 

“Riggs turns drama into design,” 


PRINT 
BOX 








The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Boz on the Market To-day 


Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Four sizes. Each box 
holds 50 prints. 

SIZES AND PRICES 
Postage Paid in United States 

Size A for 14 x 19 inch maitzs............ 2.5 

Size B for 16 x 22 inch mats.. od 

Size C for 18 x 22 inch mats.. 

Size D for 20 x 24 inch mats.. 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte 8t. Kansas City, Mo. 











THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 


Ward: Rosert Riccs (Lithograph) 


“First Hand” Reports 


wrote Dorothy Grafly in the Record. 
“Even in his well-known series of cir- 
cus lithographs he reveals that innate 
sense of theater that catches movement 
at its climax.” 

Continued Miss Grafly: “While it is 
true that Riggs’ fine craftsmanship 
gives his work distinction, its public im- 
pact comes as much from its eyewitness 
punch as from its technical finesse. 
Each helps the other, but it is the hu- 
man quality of the impression that 
gives it thumping reality. Here are no 
cubes, spheres or diagonals nicely com- 
posed in space. Here are human beings, 
caught at dramatic moments—humans 
like ourselves who can be understood 
by anyone.” 

Technically, Riggs is experimenting 
with two- and three-stone lithography 
in order to gain surer control of his 
whites and to achieve greater subtlety 
of tone in modelling. One of the exhib- 
its in this technique to win Miss Grafly’s 
commendation was the graphic print, 
Dust Storm. 


Ruth Starr Rose Prints 


The first print exhibition in the new 
Artists of Today Gallery, Newark, will 
feature lithographs by Ruth Starr Rose 
(until Dec. 7). Mrs. Rose is best known 
for her paintings and prints depicting 
Negro life on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, where she has spent the greater 
part of her life. Other exhibits show 
ranch activities in Montana. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


* One dollar solves one of your shop- 
ping problems with a handsome set 
of 70 reproductions from the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. Size 514” x 8”. 
THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
44 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


















South American Posters 


Five art directors—Dean Joseph C 
Chase of Hunter College, Dr. Mehemet 
F. Agha of Vogue, C. T. Coiner of N. 
W. Ayer and Co., Elwood Whitney of 
J. Walter Thompson Agency and Reeves 
Lewenthal of the Associated American 
Artists—studied the Latin American 
posters that remained on view through 
Nov. 27 in Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
and named Elena Izcue of Lima, Peru, 
designer of the best one. It was created 














































to publicize ancient Peru at the Paris 
Exposition of 1938. Second award went | ¥4S 
to Julio Senna of Rio de Janeiro, and and 
third to Ary Fagundes, also of Brazil, | ©” 
The posters, all from the William | 
Morris Collection, were commended by = 
the jurors for their “pure poster treat- exh 
ment,” their “light touch,” and their = 

“primitive reaction to color and form.” 
The exhibition, sponsored by the River- dep 
side Museum of New York, will be cir- tile 
cuited for showings in Washington, Chi- “ 
cago, Boston, Rochester and Minne- 188 

apolis. ; 

sit 
; the 
Met Acquires Rowlandsons = 
a 
The Metropolitan Museum announces | Ar 
the addition to its Rowlandson collec- | ow 
tion of two drawings, The Squire’s } arc 
Kitchen and A Gaming Table at Devon- | En 
shire House, both sprightly and accom- ]| gee 
plished, and in the master caricaturist’s } the 
best vein. In the latter, Louise Bur- 1 
roughs of the museum staff states, } del 
“compactness of the composition serves } toy 





to increase the sense of excitement clev- 
erly whipped up by the agitated draw- 
ing.” 

Reproduced in Grego’s Rowlandson 
the Caricaturist, both drawings were 
in 1880 in the collection of W. T. B. 
Ashley, and were sold at Christie’s in 
1912. Knoedler’s later exhibited them 
and sold them to Henry Walters. The 
Metropolitan acquired them from the 
Parke-Bernet sale of the Mrs. Henry 
Walters Collection. 









Monotype Show Travels 


The first annual traveling exhibition 
of work by members of the American 
Monotype Society is now touring the 
country (it spent November at the Nat- 
ural History Building in Washington, 
BO); 


Members represented in this group 
show are Estellyn Achning, Martha F. 
Anderson, Frank Hartley Anderson, Paul 
W. Ashby, Xavier J. Barile, Evelin B. 
Bourne, Eliza D. Gardiner, Bess Grable, 
Florence D. Harvey, Julius D. Katzieff, 
Herbert R. Kniffin, Patrick O’Brien, Wil 
liam S. Rice, Alice P. Schafer and Hazel 
McGraw. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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Mendelsohn Reviewed 


Eric MENDELSOHN, noted German 
architect now resident in the U. S., is 
being accorded a retrospective exhibi- 
tion (to Jan. 4) at the Museum of Mod- 


the canvas was painted between 1801 
and 1804, shortly after Charles IV had 
made Goya First Court Painter. From 
this period also is the celebrated Charles 
IV and His Family in Madrid’s Prado 
Museum. 

Formerly in the famous Havemeyer 


eph ¢, f em oa = vnc eee Collection (which was especially rich 
shemet | ings, P ae a . nibh . 7 ap "seen in Spanish art), the National Gallery’s 
of N, | largements, the te VSP a tay ge Si new Goya is recorded in all the authori- 
ney of | delsohn’s career, beginning with his fa- tative books on the artist. Its subject, 


Reeves 
1erican 


mous Einstein Tower at Potsdam, the 
world’s most famous example of ex- 
pressionist architecture. (Named in hon- 


rendered with technical surety and com- 
positional ease, was an important con- 


onat | Got Germang’s famed exiled scent ae ce aoe at be oe 
y York, | the structure has been rechristened by Retiro, the Royal porcelain and textile 
eae son ploncer thographer, having cutoe 
‘ ; The bulk of Mendelsohn’s later work : as : : 
a ipeeted in Palostine between 1086 Slee nature Gove bent it $0 bla waperts 
ral concept, the buildings, which include li- Pe eee 

Villiam braries, banks, hospitals and schools, fit Lectures at the Modern 


ded by 


in splendidly with their settings. Other 
exhibits depict industrial projects and 





The Museum of Modern Art’s lec- 









a city planning schemes designed between tures, given on Wednesday evenings, of- 
form.” 1920 and 1935 and a series of important fer an illustrated discussion on Dec. 3 
Rives department stores (1924-28) whose can- on “Joan Miro and His Background,” 
be clk tilevered facades and strong horizontal by Ruth Olson; on Dec. 10, “Salvador 
n Ge emphasis were widely imitated. Portratt of Dou Bart Dali and His Background,” by Kenneth 
Minne. Born in Allerstein, East Prussia, in i a Oo a m Sarto- Donahue; and on Dec. 17, a survey of 
1887, Mendelsohn studied at the Univer- om ureda: GOYA three special exhibitions by Miss Olson. 
sity of Munich, where he was active in be A special lecture will be given the eve- 
the expressionist theater and was a Gift of a Gova ning of Dec. 8 by John Rewald on the 
is close friend of Klee, Kandinsky and - sculpture of Maillol. The occasion marks 
Mare. After serving with the German THE NATIONAL GALLERY in Washington the 80th birthday of the venerable 
ounces | Army from 1914 to 1918, he opened his now has a chronological link between French sculptor. (Rewald is the author 
collec- own office in Berlin, where he practiced its two Goyas, Marquesa de Pontejos of the Hyperion Press monograph on 
quire’s | architecture until 1933 when he went to (1785-90) and Sefora Sabasa Garcia Maillol). 
Devon- England. Palestine, from 1937, was the (c. 1808): namely, the noted Spaniard’s The Modern is continuing its policy 
accom- | scene of his activity until his arrival in Portrait of Don Bartolomé Sureda. Giv- of remaining open Wednesday evenings, 
turist’s | the U. S. in 1941. en to the Gallery by Mr. and Mrs. P. but announces that on Christmas Eve 
e Bur- After closing at the Modern, the Men-_ H. B. Frelinghuysen of Morristown, N. and New Year’s Eve, both of which fall 
states, } delsohn show will be sent on a national J., in memory of Mrs. Frelinghuysen’s on Wednesday, the museum will be 
: ca tour. parents, Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, closed. 
nt clev- 
| draw- 
Se Yor Superb Brilli yy, 
eam (or Superb Arilliance and Serformance 
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Judgment of Paris: Renoir. In Lamb Sale 


Three Star Auction Sales at Parke-Bernet 


THIS FORTNIGHT at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries is one of the most exciting of 
the auction season, studded as it is with 
notable sales, the most important of 
which offers the Mrs. B. F. Jones, Jr., 
Collection on the evenings of Dec. 4 
and 5 (see the Nov. 15 Art DIGEST). 

Print collectors are in for a field day 
Dec. 9 when the Laurence C. Leeds col- 
lections come on the market. Here are 
five engravings and etchings by Robert 
Austin, prints by Peggy Bacon, a large 
group of Frank W. Benson’s etchings 
and drypoints, important works by Ed- 
mund Blampied and Muirhead Bone (in- 
cluding the latter’s Spanish Good Fri- 
day), prints of seas and ships by Ar- 
thur Briscoe, portraits and figures by 
Brockhurst (including Young Woman- 
hood) and plates of spiritual power by 
Cameron (The Five S'sters, York Minis- 
ter, and Ben Ledi). Francis Dodd, Mar- 
tin Lewis, James McBey (Dawn: The 
Camel Patrol Setting Out) are other 


The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 
Paintings 
Ruysdael: River Landscape 
Kleinberger & Co. 
Romney: Lady Prescott and her Three Chil- 
I Sa, SPIED. ctinmnsdecconnonssnnssoctboupeneoes 12,500 
Reynolds: H.R.H. Maria, Duchess of Glou- 
cester and Daughter (P-B, James) 
Romney: Mrs. Braddyi (P-B, James) 
Raeburn: Robert Colt of Auldhame, M.P., 
and Hig Wife, Lady Grace, (P-B, James) 
Frank Schnittjer 
Hoppner: The Countess of Oxford and Her 
Daughter (P-B, James) 
Sorolla: Sailing Boats, 
James) 
Knight, Daniel R.: Harvesting (P-B, James) 1,200 
Sculpture, Tapestries, Etc. 
Chinese 12-fold screen (P-B, Bowes, 
al) 
Point de Milan & point de Venise lace re- 
fectory service (P-B, Jones) 
French, 15-16th cent. gilded stone statue 
of St. Francis (P-B, James) 
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(P-B, James) 


Valencia 


contemporaries represented. Earlier 
printmakers in the sale are Diirer, Rem- 
brandt, Meryon, Whistler, Millet, Ha- 
den and Forain. 

Of prime importance to collectors of 
French and American art is the Mildred 
H. Lamb sale, scheduled for the eve- 
nings of Dec. 11 and 12. Here are sculp- 
tures by Modigliani, Maillol, Daumier 
(The Fugitives), Renoir (The Judgment 
of Paris, reproduced above), Degas, Zor- 
ach, Kalish, Lachaise and Despiau (Ma- 
ria Lani). 

The paintings and watercolors are of 
great variety and are by a wide range 
of modern artists. In this section of the 
Lamb sale are Dufy, Derain, Chagall, 
Pascin, Soutine, De Chirico, Braque, 
Renoir, Modigliani, Utrillo, Vlaminck, 
Prendergast, Maurice Sterne, John 
Sloan, Demuth and “Pop” Hart. 


t Auction Calendar }{ 


Dec. 2, 3 & 4, Wednesday, Thursday & 
mornings, Parke-Bernet Galleries: important 
furniture. Oriental rugs, paintings, drawings, 
books, silver and porcelains from Arthur Cup. 
tiss James residence. Sale on premises, admis. 
sion by card. 

Dec. 4, Thursday evening, Plaza Galleries; from 
several owners: important prints by masters 
like Haden, Bone, Whistler, Zorn, McBey & 
others. Now on exhibition. 

Dec. 4 & 5, Thursday & Friday evenings, Parke 
Bernet Galleries; from Mrs. B. F. Jones, Jr. 
collection: important British paintings by Gains. 
borough, Hoppner, Raeburn, Turner & Law. 
rence; also works by Van Dick, Hobbema and 
Hals; sporting paintings; French & American 
eanvases. Now on exhibition. 

Dec, 4, Friday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
property of the late Mrs. August Heckscher: 
jewelry, silver, objects of art & Oriental rugs, 
Now on exhibition. 

Dec. 9, Tuesday evening, Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
from Laurence C. Leeds collection: important 
prints by English, Scotch, German and Amer. 
ican masters, including Rembrandt, Diirer, Me 
Bey, Cameron, Zorn, Haden, Whistler, Cameron, 
Brockhurst & others. On exhibition from Dec. 4, 

Dec. 11 & 12, Thursday & Friday evenings, Parke. 
Bernet Galleries; property of Mildred H. Lamb: 
important paintings, drawings and sculptures 
by a brilliant array of late 19th and early 
20th century artists. On exhibition from Dec. 6 


Fine Prints in Sale 


AN IMPORTANT Collection of fine prints, 
from the estate of Francesca Heine- 
mann, will go under the hammer at the 
Plaza Art Galleries, New York, the eve. 
ning of Dec. 4. Aside from the rich va- 
riety of black-and-whites, the Heine- 
mann collection contains mezzotints in 
color and watercolor drawings. 

Among the star attractions offered 
bidders are: Sunset in Ireland by Sey- 
mour Haden, Eagle Wharf by Whistler, 
Plain Tree Cottage by Robert Austin, 
Male Choir by Edmund Blampied, Una 
by Gerald L. Brockhurst, Port of Genoa 
in Evening by Muirhead Bone, Elin and 
The Cabin by Anders Zorn, and The 
Mosque Doorway by David Young Cam. 
eron. Aside from these notable etchings, 
others represent, no less importantly, 
such famous printmakers as Arthur 
Briscoe, Roland Clark, Warren Davis, 
Frank W. Benson, Kerr Eby, Arthur 
Heintzelman, James McBey, Joseph Pen- 
nell, Besnard, Louis C. Rosenberg. 

The sale will be conducted by E. P. 
and W. H. O’Reilly, starting at 8 p. m. 


Sunset in Ireland: Seymour HapEN. In Plaza Sale 
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Wickey Up ~— Now 


iS FAR. By Harry Wickey. New York: Amer- 
ican Artists Group; 303 pp.; profusely illustrated; 
$3.75. 
Reviewed by FRANK CASPERS 


In the sense that he insists on seeing 


| everything through to the end unaided, 


Harry Wickey is a plodder. 

He rose from a bumptious small town 
Ohio boy to a nationally respected art- 
ist the hard way. With hardly a lift 
from instructors he tackled the tough 
imponderable that is art with his bare 
hands. An ever-present sketch book and 
a busy pencil were his tools, and these 
he guided with a questing curiosity that 
sent him into saloons, waiting rooms or 
gymnasiums—wherever people could be 
studied and drawn. Meanwhile he sup- 
ported himself working as a trainman 
on the Elevated in Chicago and as a 
platform guide in the Subways of New 
York. 

After an interval with Harvey Dunn, 
who befriended and helped him, and an 
interlude in France with the A.E.F., 
Wickey exchanged his pencil for a nee- 
dle and began recording his environ- 
ment in drypoint. His plates found a 
market, and this income, increased by 
teaching, eased him into the ranks of 
the professional artist. After drypoints 
came etchings, watercolors, and finally 
sculpture. 

The progressive stages of this evolu- 
tion are unfolded with clarity and de- 
tachment by Harry Wickey in his au- 
tobiography, Thus Far. He defines the 
road he has traveled, outlines the aes- 
thetic principles he has investigated and 
describes the trails he has hacked out 
in music appreciation and literature. 

Wickey’s long years of keen observa- 
tion have sharpened his sight and put 
him in an unusual rapprochement with 
nature. Walking along the rugged 
fringes of the Hudson Valley, for in- 
Stance, he is full of “the sense of en- 
ergy with which the forms move. It 1s 
not in the rocks alone that one senses 
this force; the grass, shrubbery and 
trees that cling to or shoot from the 
sides are dominated by it... . I was 
impressed by the sense of the terrific 
weight and moving power of everything 
around me. Here was nature under full 
steam.” 

This excitement before nature is the 
spirit that enlivens many of the works 
Teproduced in the book. Often the pre- 
liminary drawing is shown together 
With the final record; and the contrast 
between the natural order in the for- 
mer and the knowing orchestration of 
those same elements in the latter, con- 
stitutes a lively demonstration of the 
function of the artist and dramatizes 
Wickey’s statement that “the true art- 
ist has nothing in him either of the 
tourist or the camera. There is a vast 
difference between passing through a 
Place and having it pass through you.” 

The illustrations of the author’s etch- 

drypoints, drawings, watercolors 
and sculptures bring his artistic career 
into sharp focus. The strengths and 

Weaknesses of his work are readily ap- 
Parent—both deriving from his single- 















Harry WICKEY 


ness of purpose and from the solitary 
nature of his one-man struggle against 
the forces of aesthetics. Together with 
the text they provide an illuminating 
insight into the evolution of the artist 
and the forces that determined his di- 
rection. The book cannot help but bring 
to his circle of appreciators, which for 
years has numbered many of his fellow 
artists, a large and growing group of 
laymen. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


ArT ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN FIGURE, 
by Charles Carlson. New York: House 
of Little Books; 50 pp.; 350 drawings; 
$1. 

Basic anatomy taught in a series of 
charts, graphs and drawings that give 
the bone and muscle structure of the 
body and its separate parts. 

> 


DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION, by Arthur 
Zaidenberg. New York: House of Little 
Books; 47 pp.; profusely illustrated; $1. 

The author, an instructor at New 
York University, uses drawings and dia- 
grams to acquaint students with figure 
drawing applied specifically to problems 
encountered in illustration. 

ee 

JOHN PETE, by Jack Tinker. New 
York: Paul A. Struck; 42 pp.; profuse- 
ly illustrated; $3.50. 

Forceful, imaginative drawings by the 
author bring to life his modern verse 
text. Edition limited to 375 autographed 
and numbered copies. 


& 

THE Oxtp House PicrurE Book, by 
Marion Nicholl Rawson. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co.; 96 pp.; profusely illus- 
trated; $2.50. 

Mrs. Rawson’s text and countless 
drawings provide an excellent picture 
of early American life and work. 


PAUL KLEE 


AN OXFORD BOOK 
Edited by Karl Nierendorf 
65 Plates e 2 Color Prints 


AN EXHIBITION 


65 Paintings and Watercolors 


NIERENDORF 


18 EAST 57 STREET « NEW YORK 





































Current and out-of-print 


Books on Fine and Applied Art 


Collotype Reproductions at Bargain Prices 
Browsers welcome 
Inquiries Solicited Catalog Free 


PAUL A. STRUCK 225texineton Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 
+ FIGURES 3-534" 

y/ HAS MORE ACTION FIGURES 

AND A SIMPLIFIED WAY TO DRAW THEM »YOU 
WILL FIND THIS 44 PAGE BOOK A GREAT 
IMPROVEMENT OVER PREVIOUS EDITIONS# 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR = = = YOUR DEALER 


HAS A NEW FOLDER FOR YOU OR WRITE 


* WALTER | FOSTER ® 
8286-SUNSET BLVD * HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


COMPOSITION OF 
OUTDOOR PAINTING 


by Edgar A. Payne 
A New Approach to Art— 


Practical Hints to Students 
POSTPAID $3.00, SEWARD PUBLISHING CO. 
BOX 2926 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


——_—_- FRE EI—— 


CATALOGUE OF ART BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS—NEW AND USED. 


MARMOR BOOK SHOP 


1212 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

The rate for Classified Advertising is 
15c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. 











NEW colored water color, pastel and chalk pa 
pers. Write for sample booklets. Fredrix Co.. 
140 Sullivan Street, New York. 


ASK FOR BRAXTON’S New Catalog on raw 
wood frames. Braxton, 353 East 58th Street. 
New York. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York. 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS. Seven Dol- 


lars and Fifty Cents. Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 
136 Liberty Street, New York City. 


SPECIAL SALE 


Complete stock of FRENCH and 
BELGIAN CANVAS—for all me- 
diums, primed or unprimed. Can- 


vas prepared and colors ground 
to suit your needs. 


20% DISCOUNT ON ALL MATERIALS 


DANIELS’ ARTIST MATERIALS 


16 WAVERLY PLACE e NEW YORK CITY 
GRamerey 7-6825 

















SUNRAY 


It is much easier to select 
your supplies from the 
new American-made 
SUNRAY tracing, drawing 
and art papers, bristol 
boards, charcoal papers, 
tracing paper tablets, stip- 
ple boards and others. 
Ask your dealer for sam- 
ples and prices. 






STEINER PAPER 


CORP. 
50-52 Franklin Street, N. Y.C. 





















































The House of 
eA. J. Heydenryk, Jr. 
Makers of Fine Frames 


Holland 











IN AMERICA 
HENRI HEYDENRYK 


65 WEST 56th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


COlumbus 5-5094 





























Our new catalogue is now 
available upon request. 


Good Reasoning... 


Art museums in every part of the 
United States depend on Budworth 
to pack and ship their exhibitions. 
They cant take chances. Neither 
can you! This service is available 
to you, whether collector, gallery 
or artist. 














For safety’s sake—use Budworth. 


| W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 
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CARMEL ART ASSOCIATION 


Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Carmel, Calif. 

MONTHLY 
EXHIBITIONS in the Association’s gal- 
lery. Open only to members (board judg- 
ing of 3 works & $5 fee admit to mem- 
bership). All media. Members represented 
in 10 shows annually, which are selected 
by jury from submissions. For data write 


Carmel Art Association, Carmel, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. 
SWEDISH-AMERICAN ANNUAL, Jan. 24 


to Feb. 19, Club Woman’s Bureau, Mandel 
Brothers. Open to Swedish-American & art- 
ists of Swedish descent. Jury. Fee: $1. 
Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture & graphic 
arts. $100 purchase prize. Last date for re- 
turn of entry cards: Jan. 10; of entries: 
Jan. 20. For cards & data write Mae S&S. 
Larsen, 4437 N. Francisco Avenue, Chicago. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

OOSIER SALON, Jan. 17-21, at Wm. H. 
Block Co., Indianapolis (Feb. 9-21, at Mar- 
shall-Field Co., Chicago). Open to artists 
born, trained or resident (1 yr. or more) 
in Indiana. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel 
& prints. Fee: $5 (3 entries). Jury. $3,000 
in prizes. Last date for return of cards: 
Jan. 1; of entries: Jan. 10. 


Hagerstown, Md. 
UMBERLAND VALLEY ANNUAL, Feb. 
1-28, at Washington County Museum. Open 
to all artists of the Cumberland Valley. 
Media: oil, watercolor, graphic art & sculp- 
ture. No jury. No fee. $40 in prizes. Last 
date for arrival of cards: Jan. 1; of en- 
tries: Jan. 15. For cards & data write 
Dr. John Richard Craft, director, Wash- 
ington County Museum, Hagerstown, Md. 

Mount 


Airy, Ga. 


SOUTHERN PRINTMAKERS’ 7th ROTARY 


EXHIBITION, March 1 to July 1, 1943. 
Open to members (membership fee is $3). 
Jury. All graphic media (no monotypes). 
Show will travel over half of U. S. Eight 
purchase prizes, plus memorial awards. 
Last date for return of cards: Jan. 1; of 
entries: Feb. 15. For cards & date write 
Frank Hartley Anderson, Appalachian Mu- 
seum of Art, Mt. Airy, Ga. 


New York City 

MERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY'S 
75th ANNUAL, March 7-29, National Acad- 
emy Galleries. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor & pastel. Fee for non-members: 
50c per picture. Jury. Three cash prizes & 
medal. Receiving date for entries: Feb. 
26. For information write Harry De Maine, 
3 E. 89th St., New York City. 


ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN ARTISTS’ 50th 





















NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 

























FACTORY &@ GALLERIES 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN SALESROOM 


1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 
GLENDALE, CAL. 


Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 
Mail Orders Receive Careful Attention 


























ANNUAL, Fine Arts Galleries, Jan. 5-26. 




















FINE ARTISTS 
COLORS 


in 


OIL — WATER 
TEMPERA 
PASTEL 
AQUAPASTEL 


Pure... 
Brilliant... 
Reliable... 


Catalogue 

Vol. 700 and 
Color Cards on 
Request. 


F. WEBER CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Open to Nat'l Association members, 
media. Jury. Fee: $1 for in-town membep 
$1,500 in prizes. Last date for arriva] 
entries: Dec. 26. For information 
Miss Josephine Droege, Argent Galle 
42 W. 57th St., New York City. 


Palm Beach, Fla. 

PALM BEACH OPEN EXHIBITION, Jay 
1 to April 1, Palm Beach Biltmore Hp 
tel. Open to artists of professional stanq. 
ing only. Galleries available for one-may 
shows; also group juried exhibitions, 
prizes, but sales and portrait commi 
record good. For details write Alice Lj 
Siems, Box 24, Palm Beach, Fla., or My 
Rena T. Magee, 140 W. 57th St., N. Y, Cc 



























Seattle, Wash. 
NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS’ 14th AYN. 
NUAL, March 4 to April 5, Seattle My. 


seum. Open to all artists. All print media 
Fee: $1. Jury. Purchase prizes. Last dat. 
for arrival of cards & fee: Feb. 16; of & 
hibits, Feb. 19. For data write William § 
Gamble, 1514 Palm St., Seattle, Wash, 
















Tucson, Ariz. 

TUCSON WATERCOLOR CLUB'S ANNUAL 
Feb. 1-14, Tucson. Open to Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada & New Mexico artists. Media: wa. 
tercolor & drawing. Jury. No fee. No prizes 
Last date for return of cards: Jan. 15: 
of entries: Jan, 25. For cards & data write 
Charles O. Golden, Box 4182, Tucson, Ariz 


White Plains, N. Y. 

HUDSON VALLEY ASSOCIATION’S 14th 
ANNUAL, Dec. 6-15 at Westchester Coun- 
ty Center. Open to Hudson Valley artists, 
Media: oil, watercolor, prints & sculpture 
Prizes. For entry blanks write Vera An 
drus, 8 Hudson Terrace, Dobbs Ferry, N. ¥, 


Youngstown, Ohio 
BUTLER INSTITUTE’S 7th NEW YEAR 
SHOW, Jan. 1 to Feb. 1. Open to Ohio, 
Pa., Va., & W. Va. artists (former resi- 
dents eligible, too). Media: oil & water. 
color. Fee: $1. Jury. Prizes. Last date for 
arrival of cards & exhibits: Dec. 7. For 
cards & data write Butler Art Institute 





Competitions 


CERAMIC POST OFFICE MURAL: Chicago 
Institute announces a $4,000 ceramic mv- 
ral competition for the Chicago Uptown 
Postal Station; open to all American ce 
ramic artists. Closing date: Jan. 15, 1942. 
For data write Meyric R. Rogers, The Art 
Institute of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME COM- 
PETITION: More than $7,000 in cash 
prizes in architecture, landscape architec 
ture, music, painting & sculpture. Prelim- 
inary regional competitions in San Fran- 
cisco, Denver, Chicago, Houston, Balti- 
more & New York; final competition in 
New York. Open to unmarried male U. § 
citizens under 31. Closing date for paint- 
ers & sculptors: Jan. 1, 1942, others: Feb. 
1, 1942. For information and entry blanks 

write Roscoe Guernsey, American Acad- 

emy in Rome, 101 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 



















- . + produced to conform 
to the exacting standards 
and specifications of The Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


9 % 
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THE FIELD OF AMERICAN ART EDUCATION | 


Turnbull to Teach 


Rupert DAVIDSON TURNBULL has been 
appointed to the staff of California Col- 
lege of Arts and Crafts (Oakland), ef- 
fective Jan. 12, according to an an- 
nouncement by Frederick H. Meyer, col- 
lege president. Turnbull will conduct 
the classes taught for many years by 
Glenn A. Wessels, former Argonaut 
critic, who has been appointed assistant 
professor of art at Washington State 
College, Pullman, Washington. 

A graduate of McGill University in 
Canada, Turnbull studied at the Art 
Students League and in Europe under 
Friesz, Dufresne and Waroquier. He has 
taught at Cooper Union and the Design 
Laboratory, and has lectured at the 
Art Students League and the Metro- 
politan Museum. For the past two sum- 
mers he has conducted classes at the 
California College of Arts and Crafts. 

Turnbull will, besides teaching paint- 
ing, composition and art history, con- 
tinue the Science-for-Artists courses 
initiated by Wessels and continue to fill 
Wessels’ old position as Argonaut critic. 


School Art League to Meet 


The School Art League has announced 
an important meeting and tea to be held 
Dec. 7 at the Museum of the City of 
New York. Leopold Arnaud, League 
president, will preside, and Hardinge 
Scholle, director of the City museum, 
and Miss Virginia Murphy, director of 
art in the New York City schools, will 
welcome attendants. A feature of the 
meeting will be talks on “The Artist’s 
Place in National Defense” delivered by 
Rudolf Haybrook, official war artist of 
the London Fire Force and Miss Hild- 
reth Meiere, mural painter. 

A particularly timely adjunct is the 
current exhibition at the museum: “The 
Blitz 1940,” comprising paintings and 
drawing by English artists serving in 
London’s Auxiliary Fire Service. 


Alumni Present Portrait 

The alumni of the School of Medicine 
of Western Reserve University, wishing 
to honor Dr. Torald Sollmann, since 
1928 dean of Western Reserve’s med- 
ieal school, selected Charles Hopkinson 
to paint his portrait. At a recent meet- 
ing of the alumni, the portrait was for- 
mally presented to the University. 


Art, Ltd. 

Dear Boss: Now that Whitney Mu- 
seum has exhibited “Artists Under For- 
ty” and the Carnegie “Artists Never 
Seen in the International,” why not an 
exhibition of “Artists With Arthritis” 
or perhaps “Artists Who Take Brandy 
With Their Coffee.”—P. Lapis Lazuui. 
Moe Nes eee 


ASMUSSEN & SON 
Casting of Sculpture in Stone 


Texture and color to suit 
each individual piece. 


“20 East 32nd Street, NW. Y. C. — CAledenia 5-1449 
December 1, 1941 


By FRANK CASPERS 
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Stanley S. Sessler, head of Notre Dame University’s fine arts department, 


is shown above with his prize-winning portrait of the Most Reverend John F. 
O’Hara, auxiliary bishop of the Army and Navy and former president of Notre 
Dame. The portrait, which took top honors at a recent exhibition in South Bend, 
is executed in the vivid colors of the subject’s vestments, and is set off by a neu- 
tral background tone of grey-tan. The B'shop’s coat of arms appears at his left. 


Palmer Guided by Democratic Concept 


WHEN WILLIAM PALMER moved in as 
directer of the Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Art School, he brought with him a prac- 
tical, common-sense concept of art and 
a democratic theory of art education. 
Palmer believes, the first issue of 
school’s Bulletin states, “that art be- 
longs to the people and that the artist’s 
mission will not be fulfilled, unless and 
until both meet on a common ground 
of understanding, appreciation and en- 
joyment.” 

Accordingly, his classes, like those of 
his associates Richard Davis and Oscar 
Weissbuch, are informal. ‘“‘No one checks 
pupils’ attendance; it is assumed that, 


if they enroll, they are seriously in- 
terested in learning. The basis of instruc- 
tion is to show them how skillful artists 
attain results that command public rec- 
ognition. They will have the benefit 
of the practical ‘show-how’ that only 
an experienced performer can demon- 
strate.” 

At stated periods, Palmer, Weissbuch 
and Davis, when executing their own 
professional work, will welcome students 
and the general public who may thus 
observe their methods in practice. In 
this way, demonstration will accompany 
the more theoretical part of class-room 
teaching. 


OZENFANT SCHOOL 


OF FINE ARTS °° 


"THE SCHOOL OF MODERN ART" 


R +: Mr. Ozenfant will publish soon a new book on art. A chapter is devoted to works of all periods and schools 
EQUEST: on the subject of MATERNITY. Mr. Ozenfant will be pleased to receive from artists, collectors, museums and 


art dealers, photographs of drawings, 


paintings or sculpture on this subject for possible reproduction in his book. 


208 East 20th, New York City « GRamercy 7-9723 


Mba Pe See 


CATALOGUE Lh} REQUEST — ADDRESS Po 


hans hofmann 


WORCESTER 


HIGHLAND 


ART MUSEUM 


oe eee ee 


2a 2 WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


school of fine arts 


morning — afternoon 
—evening 
52 w. 8 st. — N. Y. C. — gr. 5-9714 
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For more than a decade THE 
ART DIGEST’s school depart- 
ment has paid handsome divi- 
dends to schools advertising 
therein. Many of the nation’s 
most successful teachers have 
built up large enrollments by 
using THE ART DIGEST ex- 
clusively. 


Their results are your guar- 
antee of effective returns. For 
suggestions on enlarging your 
enrollment consult Joseph 
Luyber, Advertising Mana- 
ger 


THE ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th St. e New York 


MEXICO 


INTERNATIONAL ART SCHOOL 
San Miguel Allende: Guanajuato 
February Ist — May Ist 

For illustrated prospectus, write: 


STIRLING DICKINSON 
1500 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


State Accredited 
Outstanding faculty; well equipped studies 
and work shops. Five acre garden campus. 
Degrees granted. 
SPRING TERM OPENS JANUARY 12, 1942 
FREDERICK H. MEYER, president 


Write for catalog 
BROADWAY AT COLLEGE @ GAKLAND © CALIFORNIA 





CLEARWATER 


Margo Alien 
Harry H. Shaw, B.F.A.,M.A. 


Georgine Shillard 
Henry White Taylor, Dir. 


CLEARWATER FLORIDA Dec.- July 
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ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Gutdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably lew 
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Saeusetes FLORIDA 
teoLENTELLI 


Day Classes in SCULPTURE 
COMPOSITION — DRAWING 


Tuesdays and Fridays 
Starting December Ist 


2 East 23 Street, N. Y.C. GRamercy 5-9179 










WILLIAM FISHER 
CLASSES IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE - PORTRAIT - LANDSCAPE 
Write for information (Teachers Alertness Credits) 
Sth STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 West Sth Street © New York City 
{bet. Sth & Gth Avenues] GRamercy 5-7159 
SSE TS TMT LG NE i TAR 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 23] 


where a fair likeness is sufficient, but 
one in which keen studies of human 
character may be found. 

For Werboff has a penetrating in- 
sight and catches the essential charac- 
ter of the sitter, along with an inner 
spirit and a feeling for flesh over bone. 
Particularly is this felt in the kindly 
portraits of Edouard Vuillard and Rob- 
inson Jeffers. Many writers, musicians 
and composers (some of whom look like 
scientists) are represented, all por- 
trayed in an analytical light with em- 
phasis on good drawing and natural at- 
titudes. Werboff comes off less success- 
fully with his portraits of women, but 
does an interesting study of Mrs. Maude 
Howe Eliot, daughter of Julian Ward 
Howe and widow of John Eliot. This is 
a characterful picture. 


Ada Gabriel at Allison's 


A subtle atmosphere and neat designs 
characterize the work of Ada V. Gabriel 
at the Allison Gallery until Dec. 13. 
Mrs. Gabriel does a clean job of patch- 
work fields, the square little houses of 
small towns, and long rows of Califor- 
nia artichokes. There are pigs sleeping 
in the middle of the street in a lazy 
Charleston scene, and some circus scenes 
from up Danbury and Brewster way 
and one of those make-believe movie 
worlds of houses and streets called 
Paramount Ranch. Mrs. Gabriel, who is 
best known for her lithographs, is well 
represented with a choice selection of 
this medium, dealing mostly with the 
Southern Negro. One of the most orig- 
inal items in the show is The Octogon 
House, complete with wisteria, laundry 
and goats. 


Duo at Morton's 


The Southland in a lighter vein makes 
an amusing show at the Morton Galler- 
ies. These gay watercolors by Mary 
Godard, on view until Dec. 6, deal with 
glamour-conscious Negro misses, barn- 
yards and preachers. As sprightly as a 
sunny Sunday afternoon. 

In the next room the Provincetown 
artist, B. Kathe, shows what she can 
do with that much-painted fishing vil- 
lage. Fortunately Miss Kathe avoids 
most of the motif scenes and finds in- 
teresting material back of the town and 
along the waterfront, usually missed by 
the tourist-painters. Best of all are the 
watercolors of shacks and garden patch- 
es surrounded by sand dunes. 


Sculpture for Your Home 

The intelligent theme show, “Sculp- 
ture for the Home,” at the Clay Club 
until Dec. 6 includes a wide and most 
interesting variety of styles and mate- 
rials, with wood carvings and the fe- 
male figure predominating. Among these 
figures, all priced under $100, are Claire 
Seidman’s wistful Narcissa, Earllen Kir- 
by’s Daphne, the whimsical Seductress 
by Sascha Brastoff and Humbert Al- 
brizio’s architectural relief Diana. More 
realistic and less romantic nudes are 
contributed by Carl Schmitz, Norah 
Herz and Julio Girona. 

In a humorous vein are Sally Grosz 
Bodkin’s terra cotta group Woman’s 
Club, the white marble insects by Cleo 
Hartwig, Ilse Erythropel’s contorted 
Suspended Animation and Howard Man- 
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@ Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Mlustra- 
sion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes, 
The enrolment records of this—the 
oldest fine arts school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
sary American artists. 

Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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CHARLES CAGLE 


PAINTING GROUP 
MORNINGS . . . Monday through Friday 
SATURDAYS ... Morning and Afternoon 

Sketch Class Tuesday Evenings 


For information: Charles Cagle 
78 West 55th Street e@ CO. 5-0759 e@ W. Y. ¢ 
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GEO. ELMER BROWNE 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


ADDRESS: GEO. ELMER BROWNE 
1 West 67th Street . New York City 


CLASSES BEGIN OCTOBER 20th 


IN PAINTING ¢ eters 
LANDSCA 





‘ame 9 E ERNE 
PAINTING 
DRAWING Classes now in 


COMPOSITION session. Enroll at 
STILL LIFE any time. Tuition 
$30 per month. 


745 Fifth Avenue * New York 
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WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography ) 





June to September 


Address Secr 


Elizabethtown, New York 
in the A dacks 
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UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


Catalog on Request W { N T + R 


5 E. 73 ST., W. Y. C. 


resent4-3117 SCHOOL 
Credits Given oO F A R T 


OCT. THRU MAY 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 















THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE, GRAPHIC ABTS, 
ILLUSTRATION, ADVERTISING Desi 
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4407 Warwick Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. 
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School of Design for Wome 
97th Y ear. Design, illustration 
interior decoration, fashio® 




















AKE MONEY 


} Learn Oil Painting at Home 
| by the New, Easy 
Stuart System 


Learn to paint oil portraits thru this NEW 

in ten easy lessons. Previous art train- 
ing or talent NOT necessary. This Stuart 
System is radically new and simple. It will 
REALLY TEACH PORTRAIT PAINTING. Cost 
ig unusually low. Write today for free book- 
let how YOU can start your career—NOW! 


















































STUART STUDIOS, Dept. E 


121 Monument Circle, Indianapolis, Indiana 


SCHOOL of SCULPTURE 


CONDUCTED BY 
URBI SOLER 


CLAY MODELLING @ STONE CUTTING @ WOOD CARV- 
NG @ LIFE DRAWING @ CASTING.@ TERRA COTTA 


214-216 East 34th Street, New York City 
LExington 2-6404 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


‘pdowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Mustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


SES Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 
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ne}| | California School of Fine Arts 
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20th The San Francisco Art Association 
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Regular Session—August 18 to May 15 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Write for illustrated catalogue 


Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Tilustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Copr. No. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, INTERIOR Dec- 
oration, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commerctat Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. Il ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 
ABBOTT conmencia ant 


For serious students who desire 
professional careers. Start any time. 
Register Now 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 








$T. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, Me. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Pashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 

course. Students may live on 
\ Campus and participate in all activities. 


For information, address: 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Cleveland 
School of Art 







































Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Mlustrated Catalog A.on Request 






































del’s two versions of Adam and Eve, 
one a realistic fantasy and the other a 
cubistic abstraction. Other notable con- 
tributions are Leo Amino’s quebracho 
wood Madonna and Child and Vladimir 
Yoffe’s Newsboy. 


Flowers by May Schaetzel 

Flowers and moods are combined 
in May Schaetzel’s exhibition at the 
O’Toole Galleries until Dec. 20. These 
large watercolors of delicate blooms are 
expansive and fastidious at the same 
time. Lush pink blooms (a distinctive 
Schaetzel shade), floating white blos- 
soms and blue hydrangeas are favorite 
subjects—decorative, fragile and airy. 
Best of these are A Summer Sigh, Spring 
Smiles in May and For Tomorrow. 


Blatt and Buzzelli 


Director Joseph Buzzelli shares his 
Vendome Gallery until Dec. 7 with an- 
other young artist, Louis Blatt. Buz- 
zelli is showing his invigorating water- 
colors of the Pennsylvania countryside, 
while Blatt exhibits some rather hardy 
oils, best of which are the waterfront 
scenes Abandoned Pier and Boat Ref- 
uge. Blatt is an accomplished draftsman, 
more concerned with steady workman- 
ship than scintillating values. Buzzelli, 
on the other hand, goes in for more vi- 
brant effects in nature. He has a quick 
perception and a sureness of approach. 


Surrealist Saints 


In almost a Diirer manner Alfonso 
Ossorio makes drawings of religious and 
allegorical figures with a_ surrealist 
slant, as evidenced by his display at the 
Wakefield Gallery (until Dec. 6). His 
saints and martyrs have a meaning all 
their own. He combines religion with 
strange ideas—flesh infested with snails 
and wild flowers, architectural hair, 
punctured bodies with saucy worms 
weaving in and out. 

Ossorio is deeply concerned over the 
lack of religion today and believes that 
it is one of the causes of the present 
world turmoil. So for the past 18 
months he has been using his pen and 
brush to interpret anew the religious 
beliefs he kept over from childhood. 
They are not all Ossorio kept over 
from childhood, for these elegant draw- 
ings deal more with abnormal psychol- 
ogy than the ways of good and evil. 


Pastels of China 


For the benefit of the Presbyterian 
Woman’s Bible School in Hwai Yuen, 
North Central China, missionary Hattie 
MacCurdy is exhibiting a large group 
of soft pastels of Chinese scenes and 
people at the Guy Mayer Gallery (un- 
til Dec. 13). These green pleasantries 
show China as a verdant land with 
thick foliage and blossoming trees. Hwai 
Yuen, a small city situated between two 
green mountains and two blue rivers, 
has given abundant material to the art- 
ist, as have the temples perched so 
high on mountain sides that they often 
appear above the clouds. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 
Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 





















CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CIKOVSKY LAURENT 
LAHEY WEISZ STUBBS 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 
NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 


Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 













Founded 1879 
Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 
a INTERIOR DECORATION. 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 
PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director ® 
COLUMBUS OHIO 












COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Winter School: September 22 to May 29 
BOARDMAN ROBINSON, LAWRENCE BARRETT, 
OTIS DOZIER, GEQRGE VANDER SLUIS 
Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, car- 
tooning, mural painting and design, lithography. 
Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The ARI INSTITUTE 
Sieteiof Chicago 


Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Winter 
Registration. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chieago, Hlinols 








School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


Boston Museum sence: 





© painting © fresco 

© drawing © anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
e design © advertising 
© silversmithing © jewelry 


tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 

SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 8. REGISTRATION 
SEPT. 2-6. COURSES IN FINE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS. DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL 
FACULTY INCLUDING GEORGE BIDDLE AND 
PAUL CLEMENS. MODERATE TUITIONS. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD PH. DR. 5288 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1941 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 








ART ACADEMY 
OF CINCINNATI 


Drawing Graphic Arts 
Painting Commercial Art 
Sculpture Painting Techniquee 
Portraiture Illustration 


Write for Catalog 
72ad Year: Sept. 15, 1941 to May 29, 1942 


Walter H. Siple, Director Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER HAROLD C. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 


a> 
‘> 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
4, 164 West 57th Street, New York, c/o A.A.P.L. 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 
Eprror: Wilford S. Conrow 
A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


American Art Week 


Reports are coming in on the 1941 
celebrations from our chapters including 
Puerto Rico, Panama, Honolulu and 
Buenos Aires. All America seems to have 
awakened to the fact that our country 
is a stronghold of the arts and crafts. 


Indiana 


Mrs. Walter S. Grow, Chairman and 
Director for Indiana, with forty-five as- 
sisting American Art Week directors, 
organized celebrations in 109 cities of 
that state. The Governor proclaimed 
American Art Week as Art Week for 
Indiana. Mrs. Grow inaugurated her 
campaign in an article in the October 
issue of the Indiana State Teachers 
Magazine. The Indiana Arts Club, with 
100 members, opened a large exhibit 
with a formal dance. William Peale’s 
special exhibit had a formal evening 
opening. Many other artists held open 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLOR in 


*Supreme Quality 


SUN THICKENED OIL 


house in their studios. At Richmond the 
Fine Arts Building was dedicated in 
honor of A. A. W. and held the 43rd an- 
nual exhibit of the Richmond artists’ 
permanent collection. Art students at 
De Pauw University and other schools 
held full programs. In art schools stu- 
dents were given a mimeographed art 
sketch. Over the radio Indiana artists 
discussed the sketch and gave advice as 
to coloring it. An American Art Week 
banner was erected over the court house, 
where an art fair was held, and paint- 
ings and arts and crafts were sold. Mer- 
chants held art contests, and radio and 
clubs joined in the celebration. 


Boston Reveals the Spirit of 

1941 American Art Week 
Have you come to your senses? 
All Five of Them? 


Then you are ready for American Art 
Week. 


Ready to notice the wealth of beauty 


THE ULTIMATE IN FINE 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLOR IN 
THE ACME OF ALL MEDIUMS 


Formulated to produce the greatest per- 


manency and durability yet achieved. 


The product of scientific research, 
experience, and the history of art 
materials. 


Offered in a restricted list of 
the finest permanent pig- 
ments in grinds of excep- 
tional strength and _ bril- 
liancy. 


Equalized drying times 
with pure oil vehicle. 


Purity certified by 
guaranteed state- 
ment of com- 
position on 


every label. — 


the deep 
gold label 


dealer or 

write for 

free booklet 

giving detailed 

technical infor- 

mation on pig- 

ments, vehicles, 

and oil color formu- 
lation. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. 
NORWOOD STA., CINCINNATI, 0. 


in the world about you: qi 

1. The taste of good things to egp 
bread and butter, fresh fruit, Americay 
ice cream. 3 

2. The welcome smell of baking fogg 
subtle fragrance of flowers. e 

3. The gift of sound, the sweet songs 
of birds or the world’s great symphoni 
for ears to hear. i 

4. The texture and form of thing 
appealing to the sense of touch, the 
warmth of fur, the cool smoothness | 
glass, the satin finish of polished wog 

5. The glory of light revealing county 
less colors and shapes to seeing eyes, | 

* A 

What a world is ours if we are sens 
tive to it. 

Let American Art Week be an ab 
venture in noticing beauty and helping # 
to make Boston the city beautiful. 

(A message distributed November 
to 7 by Helen E. Cleaves, Director 
Art, Boston, Mass.) 


And Boston’s Mayor Issued This } 
PROCLAMATION 


“Whereas, through the ages, art like 
music, has provided a universal means 
of expression for the souls of mankind, 
and 

“Whereas, paintings, drawings and 
sculpture not only entertain and uplift 
those of the generations in which they 
are created but remain for the enlight- 
enment of future generations, and 

“Whereas, these creations, the prod- 
ucts of men and women of many nation- 
alities, transcend the horrors of war 
and aggression and, as the common prop- 
erty of the civilized world, serve to lead 
the thoughts of the people away from 
the horrors and hatreds of conquest, 
and 

“Whereas, for several years, we have 
annually paid tribute to art by setting 
aside a certain period in which to con- 
centrate attention on it, 

“Now, therefore, I, Maurice J. Tobin, 
Mayor of Boston, do hereby proclaim 
the days of November 1 to November 8 
as American Art Week in Boston. AndI 
urge our citizens to visit the museums 
and the galleries where art objects are 
concentrated, and in particular, to visit 
the exhibition of drawings, paintings, }. 
and craft work done by pupils in the 
public schools of our city, which will 
open to public view on Wednesday, No- 
vember 5, and which will show in a ; 
prehensive way the work done by pu 
in these courses.” 

—Maurice J. ToBin, Mayor of Bost 


South Dakota 

In the Black Hills in western So 
Dakota every week is Art Week, and We 
use American Art Week to launch ou 
year’s program. 2 

During the past six years the Blache 
Hills Art Center at Spearfish has beem 
promoting creative art in drawing 4 
painting among both children and ad 
Every year early in November we sté 
a collection of Child Art out on a toum, 
on which it is shown in twelve or Bi 
teen towns during the school year. 

This collection is the cream of hu 
dreds of pieces shown at the Art Céi 
ter in Spearfish in June every yea 
At that time teachers in all these large 
communities send in for exhibition, piece 
done in their classes during the past 
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American Art Week Prize for 1941-—Winter, Rural Maine by Roger L. Deer- 
ing. Oil Painting, 28 by 34 inches, to be awarded at the Annual Dinner Meeting 
of the American Artists Professional League in February, 1942. Mr. Deering is 


chairman of the Maine State Chapter and Director of American Art Week for 


; and 
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. they 


lich year. This exhibit represents children of 
uight- 


all ages through the grades and high 
school. In Spearfish it is viewed by hun- 
dreds of students from the College who 
for the most part are teachers taking 
advanced courses. They in turn go back 
to their schools in September with a 
better understanding of creative art, and 
the challenge to do more with it in their 
own schools. 


Children and their teachers who sent 
in the work are thrilled to have it ac- 
cepted for exhibition and especially for 
the tour. This is their reward since only 
the most outstanding work returns to 
them in the traveling exhibit to be 
shown in their home towns or communi- 
ties. Every year reveals increased inter- 
est, co-operation, and better quality of 
work being done in juvenile art. 


The annual June exhibit in Spearfish 
also includes adult work. Some of this 
is College art, but for the most part it 
Tepresents the hobbies of thirty or for- 
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Maine. Other prizes will be reproduced in subsequent issues of THE ART DIGEST. 


ty people of the Black Hills area, from 
all ages and walks of life. It consists 
mostly of oils, watercolors, pastels and 
prints. This section, too, contains orig- 
inals only, as it was against the policy 
of the show to hang copies and repro- 
ductions. 

Two interesting features mark the 
opening day of this exhibit. During the 
morning hours the exhibit is judged by 
the artists themselves many of whom 
must come long distances. They grant 
“superior” ratings to those pieces in 
each classification which they deem 
most outstanding. The afternoon session 
consists of an artists roundtable. At 
that time they and others interested dis- 
cuss the paintings and the problems of 
the artist. Good attendance and much 
interest is shown in these discussions. 

The work of the Black Hills Art Cen- 
ter in Spearfish was instigated and is 
being promoted by Miss Gretta Cock- 
ing, Art Director of the Black Hills 
Teacher’s College. The first exhibit 
was held June 14-16, 1936, and has 
been repeated annually ever since. 

The aim in conducting the Art Cen- 
ter is to discover, give recognition to, 
and encourage, creative art expressions 
in the Black Hills area. 


Signed: Gretta Cocking 
E. C. Woodburn, 
President, B. H. T. C 
Pennsylvania 


Mr. Hoyt Howard, State Director, re- 
ported an ambitious American Art 
Week showing in Bethlehem. A more 
detailed report will appear in a later 
issue. 


California 


California sends a list of sixteen Amer- 
ican Art Week exhibitions in and around 
San Francisco. In addition to five spe- 
cial addresses over the radio, there 
were daily short wave broadcasts in the 
public schools regarding these art ex- 
hibitions. 
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NEWARK,N.J. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
CLOVER BRAND* 


Linen and Cotton 


TIME Tested 
Also 


CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


















































ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
110 West 31Ist Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 
CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 
* Registered 


A PAPER FOR EVERY TECHNIQUE! 


MORILLA 


DRAWING 


TRACING PA PE RS 


Make sure the next time you need 
Drawing Paper, Tracing Paper or 
Layout Tablets, that you ask for 
“MORILLA.” All good dealers sell 
them. Ask for them by name. 


THE MORILLA COMPANY 


COOPER SQUARE COOPER BLDG. 
WEW YORK LOS ANGELES 





If you like this number, won’t you 
send it to a friend—8 issues for $1.00. 
Address: 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History and Art To 
Dec. 15: Work by Thomas Cole. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art 
Dec.: Drawings, Prints. 

John Esther Gallery 7o Dec. 15: 
Oils, Augustus Vincent Tack. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Dec.: Mary Cassatt. 

Walters Art Gallery Dec.: Venetian 
Painting. 

BENNINGTON, VERMONT 

Historical Museum Dec.; 19th Cen- 
tury Paintings. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Art Club Dec.: Paintings, Florence 
Stephenson. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards To Dec. 6: Wa- 
tercolors, William T. Aldrich. 

Horne Galleries 7o Dec. 13: Boston 
Art Club Members. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Dec. 6: 
Pastels, Laura Coombs Hills. 
Institute of Modern Art To Dec. 
20: Contemporary Mexican Paint- 
ing. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Water- 
colors, Winslow Homer; To Dec. 
14: William Paxton Memorial. 

Vose Galleries Zo Dec. 6: Interiors 
Ruth Perkins Safford; Dec. 8-Jan. 
3: Charles Curtis Allen. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. : 

Albright Art Gallery Dec.: Art in 
Life. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Arts Club Dec.; 
Dufy. 

Art Institute Dec.: 52nd Annual, 
American Paintings & Sculpture. 

Chicago Galleries Ass'n Dec.: Works 
by Artist Members. 

Kuh Gallery Dec.: Watercolors and 
Drawings, Picasso. 

Mandel Brothers Dec.: Etchings, 
Jas. Swann, Margaret Ann Gaug;; 
Mexican Watercolors, Chas. Longa 
baugh; Oils, Mae B. Alshuler. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 7: 48th An 
nual, American Art. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

School of Art To Dec. 20: 
ings, Carl Gaertner. 

Museum of Art Dec.: Ohio Print 
Makers; Walt Disney; To Dec. 
14: Watercolors, William Blake. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Dec.: 32nd 
Annual, Columbus Art League. 

CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

State Library Dec.: Paintings, Cor- 
nelia Schoolcraft. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts To Dec. 13: 
Donald Vogel: To Dec. 27: 100 
Selected Prints. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Municipal Art Gallery To Dec. 28: 
Pastels, Robert Zuppke. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Dec.: Paintings, Susy 
Perl; Dayton Society of Etchers. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Art To Dec. 14: An- 
nual, Michigan Artists. 

DUBUQUE, IOWA 

Art Association To Dec. 12: “Wa- 
tercolors from National Competi- 
tion.” 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Dec.: 9th Annual, 
Elmira Artists. 

ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 

Art Gallery To Dec. 7: 
Watercolors, Sculpture. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec. 200 
American Watercolors. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 7o Dec. 21: 
Watercolors. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Herzog Galleries 
Daniel MacMorris. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Dec. 27: 
Etchings, Cadwallader Washburn. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute Dec.: Ameri- 
can Water Colors; Portinari Mu- 
rais. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery Dec.: Paintings, New 
Mexicans Artists. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Foundation of Western Art Dec.: 
9th Annual, Trends in Southern 
California Art. 

Museum of Art Dec.: Work of Sueo 
Serisawa. 

Municipal Art 
Las Artistas. 

Vigeveno Galleries Dec.: French and 
American Master Drawings and 
Watercolors. 

LYNCHBURG, VA. 

Randolph-Macon Art Gallery To 
Dec. 15: Esther Worden Day. 
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Work by Raoul 


Paint- 


Paintings, 


Dec.: Portraits, 


Commission Dec.: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Dec.: Paintings, 
Norman Rockwell; Tenn. Society 
of Artists. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Dec. 31: New 
Accessions in Prints; Dec. 12-31: 
“Christmas in Art.” 

Walker Art Center To Dec. 9: “‘Lit- 
tle Giants.” 

MONTCLAIR, NW. J. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 28: Sculpture, 
Anna Hyatt Huntington. 
NEWARE, N. J. 

Newark Museum Dec.: “Three 
Southern Neighbors’; To Dec. 14: 
Associated Artists of N. J. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Allyn Museum 7o Dec. 29: 
Art of U. 8. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Delgado Museum 7 0 Dec. 17: “‘Stock- 
holm Builds’; To Dec. 30: Louisi- 
ana Society of Etchers; New Or- 
leans Art League. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Dec.: Italian Draw- 
ings. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To Dec. 14: 7th An- 
nual, Bay Region Art Ass'n. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Dec. 7: Oils, Isa- 
bel B. Cartwright; To Dec. 14: 
Emil Ganso Memorial; To Dec. 27: 
Oils, Simkha Simkhovitch. 
Academy of Fine Arts 7o Dec. 7: 
89th Annual, Watercolors & Prints; 
40th Annual of Miniatures. 


Indian 


Print Club To Dec. 13: Work by 
Robert Riggs, Jean Louis Forain. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Dec. 14: Di- 
rections in American Painting. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Dec.: Paintings, 
Thomas R. Curtin, Paul Wieg- 
hardt; Sculpture, Nelle Bar. 
PORTLAND, ME. 

L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Museum 
Dec.: Booth Tarkington Collection. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

Art Museum Dec.: Mary Andrews 
Ladd Memorial. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To Dec. 7: 68rd An- 
nual; Dec. 9-28: Little Pictures. 
READING, PA. 

Reading Museum 7o Jan. 10: Paint- 
ings, Viola Foulke, Edith L. B. 
Kline, John Lear, Ralph Dunkel- 
berger. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Valentine Museum7To Dec. 16: South- 
ern Highland Handicraft Guild. 
Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Early 
Virginia Miniatures. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Dec.: St. Louis 
Negro Artis‘s; Prints, Eric Gill, 
Stephen Gooden. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Palace of Legion of Honor 7o Dec. 
14: American 19th Century Wood 
Engravings; Mural, Eugene Ber- 
man; Dec.: Society for Sanity in 
Art. 

Museum of Art Jo Dec. 7: 16th 


Annual, S. F. Society of 
Artists; Calif. Watercolor 
Annual. 

SCRANTON, PA. 4 

Everhart Museum Dec.: Pai 
Maryland Artis’s. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 4 

Art Museum To Dec. 7: F, 
Van Gogh; William Lee Cum 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

G. W. V. Smith Gallery To D 
Art € Religion; To Dec. 21: 
Annual, Springfield Art 

Museum of Fine Arts To D 
Ecclesiastical Arts. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 30: Paii 
Dr. J. E. Cribbs. ; 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art To Dec. 14: 
ings, French Artists. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. ‘ 

Corcoran Gallery To Dec. 7% 
tercolors, Georgina Klitgaard® 
Dec. 14: Watercolors, John E. 
tigan. sl 

Phillips Memorial Gallery To 
26: Work by Artists of 
ington and Vicinity. 

U. S. National Museum Deec.: 
by Roy M. Mason. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. © 

Norton Gallery To Dec. 20; 
Beach Art League. 

WICHITA, KANSAS 

Art Museum Dec.: 
Annual. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Society of Fine Arts Dee.: 
Annual, Delaware Artists, 


Artists 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (26W8) To Dec. 
13: Work by Joseph Vorst. 
Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
Dec. £-25: 11th Annual Winter 
Show. 

Ainslie Gallery (30W58) To Dec. 
13: Oils. Frances B. Hanfing 

H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) Dec.: 
Work by Ada V. Gabriel. 
Alonzo Gallery (144W57) 
Christmas Paintings. 
American British Art Center (44W 
56) Dec. 8-20: Christmas Prints 
and Dravirings. 

American Fine Arts Society (215W 
57) To Dec. 17: N. Y. Society of 
Painters. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Dec. 9: Work by Dove, Marin, 
O’Reeffe, Picasso, Stieglitz; Dec. 
9-31: Oils. Watercolors. Marin. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) To Dec. 
6: Work by Lila Shelby, Caroline 
Rosenbaum; 8 Syracuse Watercol- 
orists; Dec. 8-20: Paintings. Beth 
Creevey Hamm, Gertrude Brown, 
Artis‘s Gallery (113W13)T7o Dec. 
8: Paintings, Werner Drewes; Aris- 
todimos Kaldis. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Dec. 6: American Scene, 
Robert Philipp; To Dec. 18: Sculp- 
ture, Harry Wickey; To Dec. 24: 
Christmas Art. 

A. W. A. Gallery (353W57 
Members Shove. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Dec. 8- 
31: Paintings. Winslow Homer. 
Barbizon-Plaza Ga'leries (101W58) 
Dec. 4-31: Oils, Theodore Sohner. 
Barzansky Galleries (860 Madison) 
To Dec. 6: Work by Samuel Roth- 
bort; Dec. 8-31: Group Show. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Dec. 
15: Paintings, Bernard Lamotte. 
Bonestell Gallery (106E57) To Dec. 
13: Paintings, Josephine Tremel; 
Sculpture, Eleanor Boudin. 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy.) 
Dec.: “America South of U. 8."; 
“Children in Early American 
Prints.” 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Dec. 
6: Works of Maiillol, Lehmbruck; 
Dec. 8-27: Polished Prints and 
Small Sculptures. ‘ 
Carstairs Gallery (11E57) To Dec. 
13: Drawings, Van Day Truex. 
Clay Club Gallery (4W8) To Dec. 
6: Sculpture for the Home. 
Contemporary Arts (38W57) Dec.: 
Christmas Paintings. 

Downtown Gallery (43E51) 7o Dec. 
6: Bernard Karfiol. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Dec. 6-20: 
Paintings, Thalia Maicolm. 
Durlacher Brothers (11E57) Dec.: 
5th Annual, Drawings. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
Dec. 14: Oils, Chas. A. Hafner. 
8th St. Gallery (33W8) To Dec. 14: 
Watercolors, Group Show. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Dec. 
8: Clarence Carter. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) To Dec. 
183; Dutchess County Group. 


Dec.: 


Dec.: 


Findlay Galleries (69E57) Dec.: 
English & American Paintings. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) To 
Dec. 183: Paintings, A. Manievitch. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery Dec.: Por- 
trait Figurines, Helen Blair. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Dec. 
4-31: Drawings, Alfred Kubin. 

Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) 
Dec.: Christmas Pictures. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Dec. 138: Water- 
colors, Gordon Grant; Dec. 9-20: 
Paintings, John Wenger. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
Dec.: Work by Kerr Eby. 
Harriman Gallery (63E57) 

by Walt Kuhn. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Dec.: 
Lithographs, Stow Wengenroth; 
To Dec. 15: Harold Bowler; Wa- 
tercolors, Nancy Dyer; Currier € 
Ives Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) To 
Dec. 13: Oils. Will Henry Stevens. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Dec. 
20: Paintings Selected by Royal 
Cortissoz. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
To Dec. 6: Work by Henry Schna- 
kenberg; Dec. 9-31: Decorative 
Panels, Charles Prendergast. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Dec.: 
Mary H. Sully Collection of Amer- 
ican Painting. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
Dec. 26: Antarctic Paintings, Le- 
land Curtis. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Dec. 
22: Original Dolls, Edith Flack 
Ackley, Doll Portraits, Telka Ack- 
ley. 

Macy's Galleries (Broadway at 34) 
Dec.: 19th Century Primitive 
American Paintings. 

Pierre Matisse (51E57) To Dec. 13: 
Retrospective, Marc Chagall. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (1E57) To Dec. 
13: Pastels. Hattie MacCurdy. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
Dec.: Prints by Piranesi; Art of 
Australia; Chinese Pictures in Iron. 

Midtown Galleries (650 Madison) 
To Dec. 13: Watercolors, Betiy P. 
Parsons. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To 
Dec.: Paintings, Jay Connaiwan; 
Watercolors, Richard A. Kimball; 
Dec. 8-27: Paintings, Edith Blum. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Dec.: 
Watercolors, Florance Waterbury. 

Morgan Library (29E36) Dec.: 1,000 
Years of British Art. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) To Dec. 
6: Watercolors, Mary Godard, B. 
Kathe; Dec. 8-20: Watercolors, 
Beatrice Shelton Haden. 

Museum of City of New York. 
(Fifth at 103) To Dec. 8: The 
Fire Blitz, London, 1940. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Dec.: Joan Miro, Salvador Dali; 
Isidora Duncan Memorabilia. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Dec.: Group. Show. 


Work 


Newman Gallery (66W55) To; 
3: Christmas Show. ; 
N. Y. Historical Society (170% 
tral Pk. W.) Dec.: 17th @ 
American Portraits. 
Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) 
Paul Klee. 

Number 10 Gallery (19E56) 
“For the American Home.” 
Old Print Shop (150 Lexi 
Dec.: Audubon’s Birds of 
ca. 

Orrefors Galleries (5E57) 
Work of Joep Nicolas. 
James St. L. O'Toole (24E64) 
Dec. 15: Work by Mae & 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To 
13: Paintings, Ignon. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) Dees” 
Annual Holiday Show. 
Pinacotheca (20W58) Dec.:; @ 
mas Group Show. , 
Puma Gallery (59W56) Dee. 4 
Work of Contemporary Arti 
Raymond & Raymond { 
Dec.: Christmas Prints. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) To 
20: Paintings, Georgina Rlit 
Riverside Museum (310 Ri 
To Dec. 14: Cincinnati 
Art Society, Modern Artists of7 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) 
Dec. 12: Annual Thumbor & 
es. 

Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) 
Old Masters. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries ( 
Dec.: English and French 
ings. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Ma 
Lane) Dec.: Fine Paintings. — 
Seligmann & Co. (5E57) 
Renaissance Paintings and 
of Art. 

André Seligmann (15E57) 
Paintings, Sculpture, Ceramics 
Furniture. : 
E. & A. Silberman Gallery (3% 
Dec.: Old and Modern Pai 
Society of Illustrators (125% 
To Dec. 12: Work of Arth 
nog. 

Sterner Galleries (9E57) To 
13: Paintings, Juliette The 
Uptown Galleries (249 West 2 
To Dec. 25: Oils, Abraham 
Vendome Gallery (23W56) JB 
Paintings, Blatt & Buezely 
Wakefield Bookshop (64E55)) 
Dec. 6: Work by Alfonso @ 

Wells Gallery (65E57) To D 
Chinese Figurines. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 exil 
Dec. 5-31: Prints, Chet La ® 
Mervin Jules. 7 
Whitney Museum (10W8) 
Paintings and Sculpture by 
ists Under Forty. : 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) 
Dec. 6: Drawings, Michel War 
Dec.: Christmas Show. j 
Willard Gallery (32E57) To" 
6: Work by Will Henry 
Howard Young Gallery 

Old and Modern Masters. 


The Art B 
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